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A PRIZE WINNING PLYMOUTH ROCK COCKEREL 


There is no breed of fowls in the show room that attracts as much attention as the Barred Plymouth Rock. They are large 
and have beautiful plumage, and when properly marketed, will bring a handsome price. They are unquestionably the farmers’ 
favorite, and are very popular in all our western states. The cockerel shown is the property of M. C. Burlingame of Connecticut. 
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218 = [2] HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


GREATLY INCREASES QUALITY OF MILK 


International Stock Food Co, LEB, PENNSYLVANIA. 
DzaR Sirs:—I have used several kinds of Stock Foods during the 
past few years but have mever fed any equal to “International Stock Food.” 
Ihave been feeding it to my milch cows for the past six months with the 
most gratifying results. It not only keeps the cows in a healthy condi- 
tion but greatly increases the quality of milk, and we use it for the 
horses and we are well satisfied with it. We feed “International Stock 
Food” to all of our live stock and we find a good deal of difference. It 
cannot be recommended toohighly. Yourstruly, J. H. HOUSER. 


: Boware of Unfcrior imitations and Substitutes. Write Us About “International Stock Food.” We 
3 FEEDS corm ONE CENT ~__ Gave Thousands of Testimonials and Will Pay You $1000 It They Are Not Genuine an 








“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” G39” $ FEEDS for OWE CENT “E: won the Highost Medal at Paris Exposition in 1900 as a High<Class Medicinal | Preparation, made from 
ered Roots, Barks, Seeds and Herbs, to give to Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Colts, Calves, Lambs and Pigs, in small amounts as am addition to their regular grain feed 
secure better ‘digestion and assimilation so that each animal will obtain more nutrition from all graineaten. Scientific authoritiesprove that the sverage animal digests 
65 percent. of the average kind offeeds, “International Stock Food’ will cause them to digest 70 to 75 percent. We paid the government $40,000.00 war tax because 
“International Steek Food”? was a high-class modicinal preparation. Sony other kinds did not pay yt war tax becsuse they claimed to the government that a aid not 
use medicinal ingredients and did not claim medicinal results, You cam aflord to use preparations of this kind Only On A Hedie edicinal Basis. “International Stock Food’® 
purifies the blood, ‘‘tones up™ and permanently strengthens the entire system. Itcures or prevents many forms of disease. &t will save you $10.00 per Year In ¢he 
of Every Horse You Work and its use will only cost you $2.50 per year. It saves grain and 30 to 60 days’ time in growing and fattening all kinds of stock and is endorsed 
by over one million farmers who have used it for fifteen years, It is absolutely harmless even if taken into the human system. Beware of the many cheap and inferior 
imitations and substitutes. Nochemist can separate and name all of the ingredients we use, Any company or chemist claiming to do so is a Self-Confessed Ignoramus or 
a Paid Falsifier. Insist on having the genuine “International Stock Food,””—c2~It is sold by 100,000 Dealers on a “Spot Cash Guarantee” to Refund Your Money if it evér 
fails te give you satisfactory, paying results and its use only costs you §7"3 FEEDS for ONE CENT.=@g 


iT CONTAINS 183 LARGE ENGRAVINGS 
WE WILL PAY YOU $10.00 CASH IF BOOK IS NOT AS DESCRIBED 


The Cover of this Book is a Beautiful Live Stock Picture [Printed im Six Brilliant Colors, and Without Any Advertising on it. 
Size of Book is 644 by 946 inches. I¢ cost us €2000 to have our Artists and Engravers make these Engravings, which are the finest 
engravings of Horses, tle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry that you have everseen, Theee 163 Engravings are all made from 
actual pistesrephe and sre worthy of a place in any library. Italeo gives Description, History and iliustrations of the Different 
Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Hogs and Poultry. It contains Life Engravings of many very noted Animals. crit 
contains a Finely Mlustrated Veterinary Department That Will Save You Hundreds of Dollars, because it describes all common 
diseases and tc!ls you how to treatthem. The Veterinary Illustrations are large and absolutely reliable. All Correspondence 
will be promptly answered as we have an office force of 235 including 121 typewriters, 


WE WILL MAIL BOOK 75,760 FREE, PO8ti¢ePRERA Craacarecrangmacvene 
if You Will Write Us At Once, Letter or Postal Card, and ANSWER oneal TWO QUESTIONS: This Engraving Shows Our New 


ist.—-NAME THIS PAPER. 2nd.—HOW MUCH STOCK HAVE YOU? 4 Minneapolis Factory. 
’ §tContains 18 Acres of Floor Spaces 


APPEF Shor... INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD CO,, SSiiE2E ate tire toys erate Cin 


DAN PATCH (1:564----FREE 


FASTEST HARNESS HORSE IN THE WORLD 


Dan Patch Eats ‘International Stock Food’’ Every Day and 
HOLDS FOLLOWING WORLD RECORDS: 
Mie Record, =| 2E6Y Mile Record on Half-Milo Track, 2:04 Mle Resord to High Wheel Sally, 2:04 
Halt-milo Record, 0:6" Mile Recordto Wagon, = =” 1i52% Twerklilo Records’ © os 


HIS BEAUTIFUL cir PICTURE F REE 


~“€ Printed in Six Brilliant Onne-thie 21 by 28 inches 
We own the World-Famous, Champion Pacing Stallion, om Patch, and have Fine 
Lithographs of a, They give complete record of all his Races and Fast 
Miles and are Free of Advertising. The jarge Colored Lithograph 
will show Dan hitched as you see him this engraving. 
IT WILL ALSO BE MAILED FREE=postage Prepaid 
LZ 2” aif YOU ANSWER THE “TWO QUESTIONS” AND SEND FOR BOOK DESCRIBED ABOVE.“Ga 
$250 CASH PRIZE FOR YOU. CAN YOU GUESS DAN °8 BEST TIME FOR 1904? Particulars Mailed Free With Picture 
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SELF - ADJUSTING ty hi 

Mas Iders “‘stecc tarcn = =Stanchion 
| = . il Fastens itself open when animal 
is out, but swings freely when 

ze *atch is closed. Opened and closed 

without removing gloves or mittens. No 

“cold steel to touch animal’s neck in winter. 

Keeps cattle clean with most freedom of motion. Blind 

bolted, so cannot get loose in joints. Handsomely finished in se- 

ad hasdweod. Hung on pins or chains, as desired. Strong enough to 

hold cattle for dehorning. Safest and most convenient fastening made. Used with 

satisfaction in barns of millionaires and of small farmers. Catalog and prices free. 

WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Box 12, MONROE, MICH. 











Planting and Caring for Orchards, 


PROF W. F. MASSEY, N C EXP gra. 





In planting an orchard of any kind, [ 
prefer the one-year-old tree, which ig 
a mere switch full of live buds from 
top to bottom. The most important 
thing in an orchard tree, in our Climate 
is alow head. There is no need of or 
tivating up to the tree trunk, for all 
the feeding reots of a tree are out be. 
yond the spread of the limbs and if the 
soil is cultivated to that point, it is 
near enough, Trees headed tall are 
easily blown over and it is far more 
difficult to gather eons from them. All 


trees in my orchard e headed about 20 
inches from the pdt Such a stem 
is easily protected by sticking a shingle 


into the ground on the southwest Side, 
until the top shades it. Many of the 

tall trees in young orchards have a 
Gead bark from sun scald because it 
takes so long to grow a top sufficient 
tc protect the stem. 

When setting a tree, it is necessary 
to prepare the land well. Never make 
any holes deeper than has been plowed 
or the water will stagnate in them and 


injure the trees. Never put any fer. 
mented manure in contact with the root 
of the tree, but put it on top of the 


land, after the tree is planted. In dig- 
ging the trees from the nursery, the 
fine, hair-like, feeding roots will be 
dried up and it is necessary to get them 
renewed as soon as possible. There- 
fore, the roots should be pruned to 
bout 6 inches, as the new fibers will 


start more readily from a smoothly cut 
surface. Plant the tree a little deeper 
than it stood in the nursery, to allow 


for the settling of the ground. 

The earth should not be wet, but 
rather dry. Work the top soil in among 
the roots and make it as tight as 
though setting a gate post. This helps 
in the retention of moisture and shuts 
out the drying influences of the air. 
Autumn is the time for planting in our 
climate. The soil does not freeze deep- 
ly and the trees will make new root 
fiber and hairs in the winter and will 
be ready to commence growing with the 
first breath of spring. If set in spring 
the warm weather comes upon them too 
suddenly and the stored up sap in the 
trunk riay be exhausted before new 
material is furnished from the roots, 

After the trees are planted, cut back 
tc about 20 inches from the ground just 
above a good bud. In the spring, when 
growth begins, go over the trees and 
rub off all shoots that start, except 
three or four near the top, which are to 
form the head of the future tree. North 
where the snows are heavy, it has been 
found best to have a central stem with 
limbs produced around it, but in the 
south a properly pruned, open- -headed 
tree is far better. If pruned rightly 
and the crop dis tributed over the tree, 
there will be no danger of these spr‘ id- 
ing heads breaking down. Never allow 
any water sprouts to grow in the cen- 
ter of the tree, but rub them out wh en 


| they start and save the cutting out of 


big limbs in the winter. The second 
year, shorten back the young grow th 
ene-third and keep this up annually 
vntil the tree is formed, after which 
little or no pruning will be needed that 
cannot be done with finger and thumb. 





“THERE are other gasoline engines, but none that start g@ 
quickly and use s0 little gasoline as the 


Alamo: 


No small triggers or springs to get out of adjustment or give 
trouble Perfectly built. An igniter that always ignites. Works 
as well in January as July. Price reasonable. Write for catalog, 


by the ALAMO MFG.CO., 43S, Market St.,Boston, Mass. 
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a F> WARNES AT WHOLESALE PRICES | [The ost Powernnee 


We make 100 ote and sell direct to consumer. 
d for Catalog G. 








<a. i fret Rin. we | KING HARNESS C0., 9 Lake St., Owego, H. ¥ 








ete. IJlustrated Feed Cottons 
HARDER MFG. 00., 
Cebleskill, N. ¥. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Lditorial Page. | 


During the early years of an apple 
orchard, growth is what is wanted and 
an orchard should be c arefully culti- 

vated in some low-growing truck crop 
and well manured. Cultivation should 
stop by July in North Carolina as the 
growth of the season is then made, ae 
late cultivation will induce a 84 ippy 
srowth that is injurious. Have crim- 
son clover sown among trees as -” 
leaves fall, so as to make a winter sou 
cover and a crop to plow under in 
spring. When the trees are well de- 
veloped and about to come into bear- 
ing, give them a check in growth by 
seeding down to grass. Sow the grass 
for the trees alone and not to make hav 
or pasture. Mow the grass several 
times during summer and let it remain 


as a mulch for the trees. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM -- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME 


« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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New York’s Eminently Successful Fair. 


HE New York state fair, held 
last week at Syracuse, in many 
é respects was one of the most 
le Ne successful that has been con- 
Ak es ducted in the Empire state. 

= i Xs Weather conditions could not 


have been more perfect and the commissioners 





in charge of the various departments had left 
nothing undone to make the exposition one of 
the finest ever undertaken. The exhibits were 
not only well selected, but the quality of live 
stock and various farm products were better 
than is usually seen at these annual fairs. The 
fair commissioner and the city officials of the 


chamber of commerce of Syra- 


The protection frem fire was assured by an 
engine and an extra hose wagon, with a detach- 
ment of firemen, in charge of Capt William 
Cain. 

BEEF BREEDS STRONG. 

The cattle exhibit was one of the largest in 
four years and was especially strong in the 
beef breeds. Supt A. W. Lawrence was in charge 
of the beef breeds and Elmer J. Abbott of dairy 
breeds. There were more Ayrshires and Short- 
horns this year than last, but the Holsteins 
were not quite so numerous. The cattle on the 
grounds were in exceedingly fine condition and 
several herds will be taken directly to St Louis. 

The sheep depariment contained some of the 
finest animals that have been seen on the 


nine sheep, on which he secured 13 prizes. The 
judges in the sheep department this year were 
Henry Van Dreser of Cobleskill, N Y, Prof C. S. 
Plumb of the Ohio state university, William H. 
Beattie and Cholett Colins. 

The swine exhibit contained ebout the same 
number of entries as last year. Supt E. M. Ben- 
ham of Canandaigua said he thought the quality 
and general makeup of the various classes was 
better than last year. This was particularly 
true of the Berkshires, in which class compe- 
tition was very sharp. All the exhibitors, who 
made entries, were present with the exception 
of Mr Yohn of Westminster, Md. 

The horse show, as usual, brought together 
many familiar faces, and a bunch of horses that 
are rarely seen on these grounds. 
The heavy harness horses were 








cuse outdid themselves in ar- 








ranging elaborate programs and 
entertainments during the week. 

In addition to the decorations 
on the grounds the entire city 
assumed one of gala array. Each 
day of the fair had some special 
feature, and so far as attendance 
was concerned, the total during 
the week stands as a record 
breaker. Monday is usually des- 
ignated Syracuse day. This year 
it was also called children’s day, 
and the grounds were fairly alive 
with the little ones. Each child 
bearing a bunch of flowers and 
proper tags, showing that they 
were in the flower contest, were 
admitted free. This feature of 
the fair has grown to a consid- 
erable extent and has attracted 
attention elsewhere. We cannot 
commend this sort of work too 
highiy. The display was larger 
and better this year than here- 





totore. 

Tuesday was set aside as state 
day. It was conspicuous by the 
presence of the governor's staff, 
under Adjt-Gen M. H. Henry. 
Maj-Gen Charles F. Roe arrived 
later in the day and was es- 
corted to the fair grounds by 
Lieut-Gov Frank W. Higgins. 
Mr Higgins is also president of 
the state fair commission and 
has for many years taken great 
personal interest in the develop- 
ment and extension of the vari- 
ous departments. Mr Higgins 
and other members of the gover- 
nor’s staff were greatly pleased 
with the exhibits and left with a very satisfac- 
tory impression that the farmers of the Empire 
state were able to produce products as good as 
those shown in any other part of the country. 

SPECIAL FEATURES DURING THE WEEK. 

The commissioners added all the features of 
former years and many new ones. If anything, 
there were a few more sideshows this season 
than have been seen during recent years on 
the grounds. None of them, however, was of a 
questionable character and objections could not 
be taken to them. The installation of a com- 
plete telephone system on the grounds and the 
wiring of the various buildings for electric 
lights are additions worthy of special ment-on. 


Arrangements and 





ATTRACTIVE DISPLAY AT A LOCAL AGRICULTURAL FAIR 


The splendid lot of vegetables shown above were grown on Long Island with 122 in the home trade class. 


and exhibited at the local fair at Huntingdon in October, 1903. 
etables were of good quality and exceptionally attractive. In many respects 
the local fairs of New York have had better general collections of vegeta- 
bles than is usually seen at the state fair. 


grounds in years. This was particularly true 
of the Merinos. Supt Levi A. Page of Seneca 
Castle, N Y, said that all departments were well 
filled and that competition was very keen. Sev- 
eral herds will be taken to St Louis, where they 
will be shown early in October. A new exhibitor 
was Henry D. Wardwell of Oswego county, 
N Y. He has purchased some of the finest ani- 
mals from European herds and will hereafter 
be a sharp competitor for honors in the various 
classes in which he exhibits. Mr Wardwell has 
recently imported a fine lot of Shropshire sheep 
from England. This lot includes four rams 
and 29 ewes, all prize winners at the royal shows 
of England. At Syracuse last week he showed 


judged by George B. Hulme and 
Dr John L. Wentz, The hack- 
neys, coachers and heavy draft 
horses were handled by R. F. 
Carmen and James T. Hyde. The 
saddle horses, hunters and jump- 
ers were judged by Samuel T. 
Willits, the roadsters by Carl 58. 
Burr, Jr. Further details re- 
garding excellent exhibit of 
horses will be given later. 

The exhibition of dairy prod- 
ucts was one of the largest and 
best. There were 57 entries in 
the class for creamery butter, 37 
in the private dairy butter and 
46 in butter shown in prints or 
molds. A conspicuous feature of 
the butter exhibit was the 
amount of creamery butter 
shown from western New York. 
This was particularly gratify- 
ing, and reflects much credit 
upon the department of agricul- 
ture at Albany, particularly As- 
sistant Commissioner Clark and 
his able assistant, W. C. Pat- 
rick, an instructor in butter 
making. Mr Clark's division 
comprises the counties of Chau- 
tauqua, Cattaraugus and Alle- 
gheny. 

The exhibit of cheese was un- 
usually fine. There were 96 en- 
tries in the export cheese class, 





All the veg- 
4 The other classes were as fol- 


lows: Pineapple three, Neufcha- 


This condition should not exist. tel five, Young America 14, 
inducements should be made to get together a represen- a 

Ss F : , Sage 14, club 
tative lot of vegetables at the state exhibit each season. aquare cream five, sag 


three. A detailed account of the 
prize winners in the dairy exhibit will be print- 
ed later. There was also a creditable exhibit of 
dairy machinery and apparatus. 
POULTRY AFFAIRS WELL REPRESENTED. 
Some of the best birds from this state and 
elsewhere were seen at the poultry department. 
Exhibitors were well pleased with the new ac- 
commodations that had been furnished by the 
commissioners. The main building has been 
refitted and re-cooped at a cost of over $4000. 
It is said now to be one of the best-equipped 
poultry show rooms in the state. Supt John 
D. Jaquins has been working for these improve- 
ments for the past five yeers. Dr A. H. Phelps 
[To Page 228.] 





Selection of Seed Potatoes. 
PROF SAMUEL FRASER, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


~ ‘The object of selection is to obtain a strain 
of potatoes which shall excel other strains in 
some important feature or features. The one 
usually considered most important is yield, but 
quality is likewise requisite. Other important 
considerations are earliness, shape, color of 
skin, disease, resistance, ete. A bag of seed 
potatoes of one of our best varieties will vary 
widely in yield. Recently we weighed the prod- 
uct from 600 hills of selected tubers of Early 
Michigan, weighing each hill by itself. The 
number of tubers produced by a plant varied 
from one to 17. In one case, the weight of the 
product from one plant was but half an ounce, 
while in others it was nearly 2% pounds. In 
Other words, one plant yielded 80 times as much 
as its neighbor. This illustrates a common 
state of affairs, that the variety of the potato 
is secondary to the strain. 

In selecting early varieties, we have decided 
here at the experiment station that a plant 
must yield at least a pound of tubers in order 
to be worth growing, and that most of these 
must be of marketable size and shape. For 
late varieties we have fixed our standard at two 
pounds. With these weights and potatoes 
planted in rows 3 feet apart, with the tubers 15 
inches apart in the rows, there are 11,616 plants 
per acre. If 90% of the seed tubers grow, the 
yield will be 10,455 pounds or 174 bushels per 
acre for early varieties and double this, or 348 
bushels, for late. As an example of what can 
be attained by careful breeding, it is worthy 
of note that in England Northern Star last 
year commonly yielded from ten to 14 pounds 
of tubers per hill and Eldorado is reported as 
producing even higher yields. 

The grower may begin selection by digging 
carefully, by hand, a number of hills of a va- 
riety, say 500 or more, and leaving each hill on 
the greund by itself. The heaviest yielding 
plants should be taken and weighed, if desired. 
We usually use paper sacks for collecting and 
find that weighing is the only satisfactory way 
to determine the best hills. Often half of the 
good yielding hills must be discarded on ac- 
count of imperfections. Plants producing rough, 
diseased or unshapely potatoes, or those show- 
ing second growth, hollowness in the middle, 
deep eyes, or having a marked tendency to grow 
too near the surface, so that many are sun- 
burned, should be discarded, although in the 
latter case this defect can generally be reme- 
died by deeper planting. If one or two tubers 
show an imperfection, it condemns the hill. 


If 25 or 30 good hills are obtained from 500, 
these will form an excellent start. Keep the 
progeny from each hill by itself and plant them 
so that their progeny may be watched. Some 
will fail; their vigor will be short-lived. Per- 
haps the piants from one hill will be of such 
merit that they stand in a class by themselves. 
Such will more than pay for all the trouble, 
and, in any case, the tubers from these selec- 
tions will furnish much better seed than those 
taken promiscuously from the field, or pur- 
chased. 

It is not necessary to go elsewhere continu- 
ously for seed potatoes. The best often grow 
at home, if one starts with a good strain. Se- 
lection is the only way to maintain a strain 
at a point of profitable production. This can 
be done by the grower, or he must continually 
replenish his stock of seed from someone who 
does select. , 


Store the selections properly in a cool cellar 
and give them a chance to grow when planted. 
Do not cut the seed tubers into too small pieces, 
but have them about the size of an egg, and 
do not ruin a good thing by forcing it in the 





FIELD AND MEADOW 


greenhouse, taking rooted cuttings, etc, which 
is so commonly done, to the detriment of new 
varieties. 

The selection of the best shaped tubers in 
spring is of little value. Frequently a plant 
will produce only one good tuber, and, in this 
latter method of selection, such might be taken. 
If seconds, or small tubers, are used for seed, 
they should be from plants of known vigor 
and not from plants which can produce nothing 
but seconds. At present we feel that the plants 
and not the tuber is the unit for selection. Prof 
Goff made selections from the best and poorest 
plants of potatoes for 14 consecutive years and 
the results obtained show that the yield can 
be doubled by judicious selection, apart from 
any increase obtained by better tillage and fer- 
tilization. 





Harvesting the Corn Crop. 


J. H. PEACHEY, MIFFLIN COUNTY, PA. 








In our climate corn is damaged considerably 
when not harvested before winter. Not only 
is the grain injured, but the fodder is ren- 
dered practically worthless for feed.. The time 
for cutting corn varies with the season. We 
endeavor to save both fodder and grain and 
most of our corn is cut the latter part of Sep- 
tember or early in October. Unless danger 
from frost interferes, we wait until the crop 
is nearly ripe, having well-glazed ears, some 
hanging pendant and partially loose in the 
husk, with leaves, especially at butt of stock, 
showing considerable change of color. When 
cut too green it is liable to be injured by mold. 
Our corn is cut with six rows for one row of 
shocks, and eight hills the other way, so that 
when checkered 48 hills make a shock. In order 
to facilitate the work in husking, we endeavor 
to have straight rows both ways. Our shock 
makes two fair-sized bundles of fodder. These 
shocks have the advantage of drying more 
quickly than larger ones. Two or three weeks 
standing in the shocks in fairly good weather 
prepares for the crib. 

When husking, we cut the gallows or sup- 
port of the shock, pulling them down with the 
tops toward the center of the rectangle made 
by four shocks, throwing the corn in the cen- 
ter. The shocks are tied with corn stalks. 
After the corn is husked, most of the fodder is 
tied with binders’ twine, this being the bands 
saved from the threshed grain. The fodder is 
shocked adjacent to the rows of corn, so that 
when the following two rows are being husked 
four rows of corn can easily be placed in one 
row of fodder. Thus we put eight, and some- 
times 16, shocks of corn in one shock of fodder. 
The fodder is thus out of the way when hauling 
corn, and in such sized shocks that it is not 
easily blown down. This saves labor when 
hauling the fodder. However, it means a little 
more work while husking, but when the season 
is unfavorable for curing the fodder it is nec- 
essary to shock it in this way and leave it stand- 
ing until dry. If in small shocks it would be 
blown down and much valuable feed lost. 

As soon as the fodder is cured sufficiently it 
is put in the mow. This is the most economical 
method of saving it, particularly when cattle 
are stabled. When the barn is full we stack 
what is left and feed that first. The longer it 
is exposed to the elements, the less feeding 
value it possesses. 

Considerable corn is husked here on shares, 
the huskers thereby earning their feed. For 
husking and tying fodder when the corn is in 
shock they receive ten bushels out of every 100. 
For corn uncut, they get seven or eight bushels 
per 100. We also put some corn in the silo, 
having one holding 60 tons, and are well pleased 
with the results, although limited to one year’s 








experience. Some corn is also fed while green, 
beginning when in the roasting ear stage. Be- 
ing interested in dairying, we plant corn for 
the cows. We get encouraging results from 
such feeding. When pasture becomes hard and 
dry, fresh cut, succulent, sweet corn helps won- 
derfully to replenish the milk supply. 

The pigs must not be forgotten here. They 
are particularly fond of corn and, at this stage 
of development, the curl of contentment in their 
tails and the smoothness of their hair evidences 
the fact that they are well fed. Corn, fed stalk 
and all at this season, rounds them out very 
rapidly. We haul the corn to the pen and feed 
it. Tt makes cheap pork. We have, on several 
occasions, fenced off part of a corn field and 
turned the pigs in and left them to their fate. 
They made remarkable growth. We would not 
advance this idea as a principle of economy, but 
it has something in its favor, when labor is 
scarce and expensive, corn plentiful and low, 
and material for fencing on the ground. 

——_-_-_ >- 
Selecting Seed Corn in the South. 


A. RICHARDSON, WHITE COUNTY, GA. 








I select my seed corn in the field before gath- 
ering. I examine the stalk, see that it is 
straight and firm in the ground, with a good 
and well developed ear, and the husk covering 
the end well. If the ear suits me I pull it and 
throw it in the seed row. 

After hauling to the barn, I shuck it and 
then re-select, usually retaining about one-half 
of all that I pulled in the field. Some 14 years 
ago I obtained a white corn from an adjoining 
county and was much pleased with the length 
of the ear; however, it did not suit me in other 
respects; year by year I have tried to improve 
it, and have done so to my entire satisfaction, 
and from the testimonials of others who have 
tried it they also are pleased and come to me 
for seed. 

I do not care how good corn may be, or what 
variety it is, if a careless method is practiced 
it will in a few years sadly deteriorate. It takes 
but a short time to pull eight or ten bushels in 
the field and I do not know of anything on a 
farm that will pay one better. 

————————(qq2{2— 

Preventing Soil from Washing—Washing is 
most serious on hill lands, but the soils are in- 
clined to wash on practically every farm. S. F. 
Gettys of east Tennessee recommends hillside 
ditches very strongly. The growing of cover 
crops in winter and deep plowing has assisted 
greatly in the holding of soil. The use of Ber- 
muda grass on the steepest hillsides is also 
highly recommended. The prevailing opinion 
amongseast Tennessee farmers is that cowpeas 
make the soil too loose. 





Care of Manure—At a recent farmers’ con- 
vention in east Tennessee, the concensus of 
opinion was that the deep stall system of keep- 
ing manure, or allowing it to accumulate under 
the stock, so that it is kept compact, was the 
best method. As a fertilizer to be applied with 
farmyard manure, acid phosphate was thought 
to be the best. At least 200 pounds per acre 
was recommended to be used every time the 
land was manured. This is especially desirable 
when land is deficient in phosphoric acid. 





Breaking Up Hardpan—The use of a subsoil 
plow is frequently of much assistance in break- 
ing up hardpan. This in connection with culti- 
vation at different depths each year will be of 
great service. In an irrigated country, water 
should be allowed to run along the bottom of 
the furrow, and after it has stood for some 
hours the subsoil plow can be used with much 
effect. 
























A Good Potato Crop in Sight. 


The conditional average for potatoes continues 
high, and the figures now submitted by Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s correspondents must be tak- 
en as indicating a rate of yield above normal. 
With the exception of a little lowering of prom- 
ise in some localities in the Ohio valley and in 
portions of the Missouri valley, resulting from 
a moderate drouth period during August, the 
past month was quite generally favorable for 
this crop. 

In the west the season as a whole has been 
exceptionally favorable, there being ample mois- 
ture and no period of protracted heat, and as 
been reported uni- 
Insect 


have 
during the whole season. 


a result conditions 
formly high 
enemies have been conspicuous by their absence 
and only the most scattered mention is made 
of any A little blight is found 
in the northwest, following the unusual amount 
of rainfall received throughout the season, but 


plant disease. 


there is no evidence of anything of a serious 
nature. 
Like all other crops in the central west, po- 


tatoes are late in maturing. The cool summer 


and abundant moisture have combined to give 
a slow growth, with unusual succulence of vine, 
On this account there 


is some danger of frost damage, especially in 


thus retarding maturity. 


the heavy producing districts in the lake re- 
gions. The wet character of the 
rally leads to an expectation of complaint of 
rot, but as yet there is little complaint, and 
that mainly in scattered districts in Indiana, 
Wisconsin 


season natu- 


Minnesota and portions of the nfid- 
dle Atlantic and New England states. Excess 
of moisture continues in the west, however, and 
coupled with the delay in ripening furnishes a 
condition where a serious outbreak may easily 
be possible. 

The condition of the crop on September 1, as 
consolidated from the local returns of American 
Agriculturist’s county correspondents, is 90.8, 
92.7 August 1. This condition is de- 
cidedly above the average for a series of years 
and must be taken as promising an exceedingly 
heavy rate of yield in all important potato 
producing sections, should the crop be matured 


against 


OUR SPECIAL CROP RE?ORTS 





properly. The situation in detail by states is 
shown by the following averages of condition 
on September 1: 


CONDITION OF POTATOES BY STATES SEPT. 1, 1904 


Condition Condition 
_ i RPE iia a eacieehie ttn te 100 
SR re ele 93  ieaae ee 
MS cae eeu cee 81 Kan Saute: ee 
REO KSsaesanneus in | aa eee 
(eae 88 St OP tseeseiesasne Ue 
MD WO sicsadtucan 95 = eer 90 
eA Seeger 90 adh gulp wiaericipine kth 86 
wishes aeneea 91 Se sseneass “wesa ae 
De Ger odonucess 88 eee . 80 
BN ah ia etree 88 a eee 83 
BU Ae Cie ei ee 88 Ge -cavtcecscens Oe 
ae eer 93 — 
WEE Scwsrainibarcs 92 Avg .. 90.8 

i 
An Excellent Tonnage of Hay. 


Early in the season indications pointed to 
only a moderate hay crop. The _ protracted 
drouth of a year ago in many sections of the 
Ohio and Missouri valleys sapped vitality to 
an extent that it seemed impossible to over- 
come, and when this was followed by gener] 
lack of moisture during the late winter and 
arly in the spring of 1904, with continued iow 
the probability of a light rate of 
yield was in evidence. Weather conditions, 
however, during May and June, became almost 
ideal for grass growth; moderate temperatures 
moisture, and the result 
the time in 


temperatures, 


abundant was 


improvement, as shown at 


and 
rapid 
American Agriculturist. 

The crop is of more than average results, the 
rate of yield equaling the good outturn of last 
year, and the total volume being slightly above, 
because of the small acreage increase. 

Last year portions of the central west showed 
very heavy which were in a measure 
offset by the severe drouth damage experienced 
east of the Allegheny mountains. This 
conditions are more normal, with a good aver- 
age yield in the east and figures a trifle below 
1903 in the central west. 

In the dairy regions of the northwest the 
season was marked by an abundance of mois- 
ture and the rate of yield is heavy. In the 
newer states of this district, where natural prai- 


yields, 


year 
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YEARLING ESSEX BOAR BRED IN 


Essex hogs are generally supposed to be rather small; 
at 11 fairs in a recent season, is big enough for anyone. 
Indiana, have been breeding Essex swine for many years and find them very profitable. 
mature early, being fully equal in this respect to any of the smaller breeds. 


INDIANA, WEIGHING 550 


POUNDS 


but this boar, a first prize winner 
His owners, A. C. Green and Sons, of 
They 
They are quiet, 


easily kept, produce pork of excellent quality, especially adapted to a select trade or to family 


use. 





They can be marketed at almost any age. 
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rie and slough grasses are largely relied upon 
for the hay crop, there has been an abundant 
growth of grasses, but the unusual rainfall has 
rendered it impossible to cut many of the nat- 
ural meadows. The extra growth of grass se- 
cured where cutting was possible, however, has 
sufficed to make good for the areas uncut, so 
that even here the hay supply is ample. 

The estimate presented below follows the 
precedent set last year, by including in the hay 
crop only the cultivated grasses. In passing, it 
may be stated, as here indicated, that the hay 
and forage secured in portions of the west from 
natural prairie, marsh, millets and small grains 
cut for hay, is this year fully up to the aver- 
age supply. The acreage devoted to hay this 
year, as finally estimated by American Agricul- 
turist’s correspondents, is 40,098,000 acres, the 
average rate of yield 1.45 tons to the acre, and 
the total crop 58,164,000 tons. The showing in de- 
tail by 





States is as follows: 


HAY crops OF 1904. BY STATES. 








Acres Per acre Tons 

NE 3,900,000 1.25 4,875,000 
eS park ch a 5,115,000 1.45 7,417,000 
eee 3,165,000 1.62 5,127,000 
He. Skewes en ee 438,000 1.41 618,000 
ee 81,000 1.55 126,000 
ee cae 361,000 1.62 584,000 
we WE Scween 528,000 1.40 739,000 
Dt walecenénic 456,000 1.45 661,000 
i -tameehus pace 2,657,000 1.50 3,986,000 
ae 2,214,000 1.35 2,989,000 
_ oe 1,805,000 1.36 2,455,000 
[aa 2,749,000 1,34 3,684,000 
Se 1,825,000 1.65 3,011,000 
ME éKxsuc0< 859,000 1.62 1,392,000 
ie acca no aoe 3,132,000 1.53 4,792,000 
eae roe 2,600,000 1.40 3,651,000 
ree 1,985,000 1.59 3,156,000 
eee 579,000 1.54 891,000 
See 143,000 1.56 223,000 
Sf) reer 186,000 1.40 260,000 
> pvewseden 561,000 1.52 853,000 
ae 337,000 1.72 580,000 
oe ee 332,000 1.90 631,000 
a 235,000 1.15 270,000 
 wessees 3,847,000 1.35 5,193,000 

| re 40,098,000 1.45 58,164,000 

a ae 40,037,000 1.44 57,806,000 

sicinienneiainnentliaescsitatsiaeninabia 
An Uncertain Corn Crop. 

The corn crop of 1904 hinges very largely 
upon weather conditions experienced after Sep- 
tember 1. Rain and continued cool weather 
early in the season delayed preparation and 


planting, as noted at the time in American Agri- 
turist, and as the season subsequently brought 
no protracted period of forcing, the late start 
which the crop secured has never been fully 
overcome. The condition of the crop has been 
reported from month to month at a moder- 
ately high figure, the average at all times rep- 
resenting a more or less fixed expectation that 
good weather would hurry growth forward to 
a normal position. The period when such 
weather may be reasonably expected is now 
past and a considerable portion of the crop is 
face to face with the possibility of frost dam- 
age. 
INDIFFERENT DEVELOPMENT. 
In a general way the crop may be said to be 
in a fairly satisfactory position in all partic- 
ulars except the matter of lateness. The only 
material exception is in the Missouri valley, 
including Kansas, Nebraska and western Mis- 
souri, where the great excess of rainfall dur- 
ing the early summer prevented proper cul- 
tivation, left the soil in bad condition and the 
fields choked with weeds. Here the moderate 
drouth experienced during a portion of August 
was intensified by the soil condition following 
the earlier excess of moisture, and the plant 
suffered permanent injury from a dry period 
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that ordinarily would have attracted 
little attention, 

August, too, in the Ohio valley was 
marked by a lack of. moisture. This 
coming at a time when the plant was 
ii fuli silk and tassel, wrought som: 
comage. The general impression has 
prevailed that the corn crop improved 
in promise during the past month, and 
some very high estimates of possibiti- 
ties have been current in quarters usu- 
ally well informed. 

The present returns of American Agri- 
culturist’s correspondents show that this 
impression is not wholly borne out b+ 
the facts, and that the crop instead cf 
improving has gone backward in see- 
tions where it is late. The moderate 
condition reported on August 1 reflected 
almost entirely disappointment at the 
lateness of the crop, while the lowered 
condition now reported represents not 
only increased apprehension at this 
continuing lateness in- many states, but 
positive damage suffered by the plant 
during the month in the states of prin- 
cipal production, 

The average of condition on Septem- 
ber 1 is reported at 82.7, against 87.0 on 
August 1, and 80.8 last year at this 
date, 

The month of August showed a tem- 
perature range below the normal quite 
2s much below the average as was ex- 
perienced during the preceding months, 
and the crop failed to make the rapid 
development that had been hoped for 
As a result, the crop entered September, 
a month where killing frosts may prop- 
erly be anticipated as among the easy 
probabilities, with no real recovery 
from the lateness which has character- 
ized it during its whole history. 

SAFE IN SOUTHERN PART OF CORN BELT. 


Of course in the southern part of th» 
belt the bulk of the area is safe, and 
the earlier crop is matured and in part 
cut in southern Missouri and Kansas. 
The great bulk of the crop in the north- 
ern and more important commerci:! 
aistricts was still in the roasting ear 
stageat an early September date. Frost 
immunity from two to four weeks, with 
plenty of good hot sunshine is needed 
to insure maturity everywhere. The 
crop ripens very slowly when the sea- 
son of cold, dewy nights is reached, a 
fact to be considered in fixing the time 
yet required for safely maturing the 
grain. Broadly spenking, the crop will 
require frost immunity during the 
whole month of September in order to 
mature the great bulk of the later 
planted areas, 

Bearing in mind that the question of 
crop results centers entirely around the 
cate of killing frost, it may be readily 
understood that any estimate of yield 
at this date is of little value. The con- 
dition of the corn crop, by states, as 
reported by American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents for September 1, is pre- 
sented, the figures for the same date 
last year being appended for compar- 
ison: 

CONDITION OF CORN SEPTEMBER 1, 


1904 1903 1904 1993 
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Forests in Europe—In Sweden, 40% 
of the surface area is covered by for- 
ests and in Great Britain only 4%. The 
latter country imports wood each year 
to the value of $100,000,000. It is said 
Russia, Sweden, Norway and Austria, 
with 21 to 40% of their areas forest cov- 
ered, are richer in timber than the 
United States or Canada, Europe con- 
sumes large quantities of wood annual- 
ly in manufactures. In 1875 Norway 
produced only 8500 tons of cellulose, 
while now she manufactures over 300,000 
tons per annum. 


COMMERCIAL 


Rounding Up the Wheat Crop. 





Unfavorable conditions attended the 
wheat crop of 1904 from seed time to 
harvest. The winter wheat crop was 
quite generally late, and on August 1, 
when American Agriculturist’s corres- 
pondents presented a _ tentative esti- 
mate of the rate of yield, very little 
threshing had been done. The returns 
this month, after the bulk of thresh- 
ing has been done and the test of the 
machine is available, show further dis- 
wppointment both in quantity and qual- 
ity. 

The only important exception to the 
poor promise noted throughout the sea- 
son was in the lower Missouri valley. 
Here the plant suffered from drouth 
during the fall and winter and so was 
small and backward when = spring 
opened. The stand, however, was good, 
and as a result of the dry weather dur- 
Ing the period of germination and early 
growth, roots were deep and strong. 

Good rains were received before high 
temperatures were experienced and the 
crop developed rapidly into one of high 
promise, so that during a considerable 
portion of the crop history the Kansas 
and Nebraska promise was justly re- 
garded as largely offsetting the less 
satisfactory result in the eastern terri- 
tory. By the middle of June the Kan- 
sas crop at a conservative reckoning, 
promised fully 85,000,000 bushels. 
Toward the close of that month just as 
the crop was maturing, a period of 
rainfall was experienced, breaking all 
records of the trans-Missouri district 
for precipitation, and lasting three 
weeks or more 

For two weeks or more wheat stood 
in the fields uncut after it was dead 
ripe. What was finally secured was 
very moderate in volume and low in 
average quality. 

SPRING WHEAT UNCERTAINTIES, 

Aside from the fact that seeding was 
generally late, the situation was en- 
tirely favorable so far as plant appear- 
ance went, for the whole territory ex- 
cept the Red river valley where the 
stand was thin and stooling imperfect 
en account of the excess of moisture 
Curing the period of early growth. The 
excess of moisture which damaged the 
“valley” crop, furnished ideal condi- 
tions for the acreage on higher and 
lighter soils, and by the middle of June 
there was every prospect for a yield 
outside of the ‘“‘valley’’ of such mag- 
nificent volume as to carry the total 
crop to record breaking proportions. 
Puring the last ‘week in July, rust ap- 
peared to an alarming extent in South 
Dakota. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 
is one with which it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to deal in any comprehensive way. 
Naturally county observers in rust sec- 
tions are greatiy disturbed and with- 
out definite basis with which to make 
comparisons. Rust in its final stage is 
almost a novel experience to the great 
majority of spring wheat farmers, and 
only the final test of threshing can be 
relied upon to accurately tell the story. 

No threshing of moment, outside of 
the southern part of the belt has been 
done on Sepember 1, and on that ac- 
count American Agriculturist will make 
no attempt to forecast the final result 
at this date. Another feature tending 
to render judgment at this time uncer- 
tain is the continued lateness of the 
crop. 





iat als 
China’s Trade Expansion—In 1903 
the foreign trade of the celestial empire 
broke all vrevious banner recorés, to- 
taling $346,000,000. Of this amount, im- 
ports were $209.113.000. The chief in- 
crease in exports was in tea and the 
largest gain of imports was in opium. 





Cost of Machinery—Compared with 
bicycles, buggies and automobiles, the 
cost per pound of many grades of farm 
implements is low. Automobiles are 
figured at $1 per pound to the pur- 
chaser. while mowing machines repre- 
sent only 6 cents per pound. 
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Western View of Eastern Rocky Fords, 





Commission men at leading markets 
aver that the genuine Rocky Ford can- 
taloupe has no rival east of the Missis- 
sippi river, despite the great quantities 
of Rocky Ford seed melons that are 
being sold under the caption ‘Rocky 
Ford.” However, the famous Colorado 
cantaloupe may at some future day 
meet its equal in the product of Ari- 
zona and California. The climate of 
the latter states is greatly similar to 
that of Colorado, and climate, includ- 
ing soil and dews, seems to be a main 
factor in the Rocky Ford business. 

Oklahoma is endeavoring to break 
into the ranks of ‘Rocky Ford” pro- 
ducing states, but Chicago dealers 
maintain that the Oklahoma product 
is far short of the Colorado in flavor 
and keeping qualities. 

Genuine Rocky Fords command 
throughout the entire summer and fall 
a& premium over all melons grown east 
of the Mississippi. This premium is 
naturally greatest at the beginning of 
the season, when Rocky Fords bring 
$5 to $7 a crate, the latter figure being 
about the top notch at Chicago this 
year. During August and September 
heavy receipts naturally reduced prices, 
At present Rocky Fords are selling at 
$1@1.50 per crate, and while the mar- 
gin between them and natives is not so 
heavy in dollars and cents, it is rela- 
tively as large as at the opening of the 
season, 

Chicago traders estimate that the 
Colorado melon output this season will 
aggregate 900 to 1500 cars. Fish & Co 
say 900, while H. Woods thinks it may 
reach 1500. Possibly somewhere be- 
tween these estimates will hit the mark, 
The flush of the movement lasts about 
five weeks, beginning the latter part of 
August and running w*l into Septem- 
ber. 

Speaking of the relative selling value 
of Rocky Fords and stock grown fur- 
ther east, a Chicago handler of Rocky 
Fords said recently to an editorial rep- 
resentative of American Agriculturist: 
“I have sold several thousand pounds 
of Rocky Ford seed to Georgia, 
Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana and other farmers, who were 
desirous of raising a cantaloupe that 
would sell along with the Colorado 
product. However, after several years’ 
experience, I am ready to say that all 
their endeavors have been fruitless. 
Many of their melons I have handled 
myself. While they are not within 75% 
of the market value of the genuine 
Rocky Ford, I can say that their gen- 
eral quality is an improvement over 
the old domestic seed. I believe the 
average run of these ‘Rocky Ford 
seed’ melons is worth about 95% more 
than the unimproved types of natives.” 


Orchardists Refuse to Be Stampeded. 








Orchardists generally are taking a 
much more optimistic view of market 
prospects for the 1904 crop of apples 
than do dealers. As stated in American 
Agriculturist last week the latter are 
using the fact of a larger erep this 
year to force down prices; and it would 
be unnatural for them not to make the 
most of the opportunity. Growers, on 
the ether hand, are not readily falling 
in with these views. For this reason, 
comparatively few contracts have been 
made to date for delivery of winter 
apples immediately from the trees or 
subsequently. 

Apple growers in some parts of New 
York say the damage by fungus is be- 
ing underestimated by buyers. Some 
big farmers in Monroe county say 50% 
of their crop will be unfit for aught 
Save drying and cider. In spite of this 
buyers seem to place credit in the 
statements that the scab or blotch is 
not genuine fungus and will come off. 
It is claimed that the appearance of 
fungus in Nova-Scotia apple orchards 
is threatening to depreciate the value 
of the crop. Much of their stock goes 
for export, and the yield this season 
has been estimated as high as 600,000 


barrels, good, bad and indifferent. 

Brockport, N Y, growers claim that 
an offer for winter apples has been 
made a little in excess of $1 per barrel, 
but it was not accepted. No prices 
have been quoted in Livingston. but 
farmers are said to be taking a hope- 
ful view of prospects. In other sections 
of the Empire state buyers are talk. 
ing anywhere from $1 to $1.50, but 
farmers generally refuse to listen to 
anything less than $1.50 to $2. 

A few Pennsylvania reports indicate 
crop very free from imperfections that 
crdinarily would give operators an ex- 
cuse to cut down prices, Baldwins and 
Greenings are making a heavy crop jp 
Warren county. Purchasers are no} 
registering open bids, but the talk js 
for $1 per barrel, f 0 b, containers to 
be furnished by the purchaser. Near 
Vosburg, in Wyoming county, growers 
are holding off, but the talk is in the 
neighborhood of $1, barrels supplied, 
The crop here is generally in excess 
of last year. 

Ohio farmers so far appear to be but 
little intimidated over the prospects of 
an abundance of apples this fall. No 
offers have been made except in a small 
way. In Delaware county orchardists 
say it will take $1.50 to $2 for first and 
seconds to make them cut loose of their 
crops. In Tippecanoe county Ind, 
farmers are asking $1 per barrel for 
Ben Davis and $1.50 to $1.75 for Grimes 
and other standard fruit. No fungus 
ef importance has developed as yet. 

The New England situation remains 
unchanged, with buyers and _ sellers 
wide apart. The former are using re- 
ports of the large crop to bear the 
apple market, and their general offer 
is $1 per barrel. Farmers, on the other 
hand, are holding back for $1.50 at 
least, and from that figure to $2. Re- 
cent shipments of American apples to 
Great Britain sold in the latter country 
at a Boston equivalent of $2 to $2.50 per 
barrel net. These apples were fancy 
Yravensteins. Inferior lots of Williams 
netted as low as $1 to $1.25, Boston 
equivalent. 

ee 
Cost of Th-esh'ng in Argentina. 
B. W. 


Snor"v. 





Threshing is a heavy item of the 
producing Argentine wheat. 
larger rnrovrietors 
Most of the 
The 

1 


ex 


pense of 
Only a few of the 
own thir own mackines. 
work is done by traveling outfits. 
machine owner furnishes all labor 
usually pays his crew by giving them 
a certain fixed price upon the quan- 
tity of grain the machine turns out per 
day. 

The cost to re 
with the crop and the competition 
the work, but averages not far from 
$1 paper per quintal, or 220 Ibs. T : 
would be about 12 cents gold a bus 
The wheat is all bagged, the bags ho! 
ing about 145 pounds and costing 
an average around 12 cents gold ea 
This makes the cost of threshing a I 
bagging the wheat 17 cents gold a 
bushel. When the 
wheat, a tare of 3.6‘ 
of bags, an amount rather more 
covering the actual weight. 

sichcaseie tenia 

The World's Sugar Crop—Trade esti- 
mates for the total beet and cune su 
gar production of the world for tl 
season of 1903-4 place the output 
16,333,473 tons, an increase of 441,30 to! 
over 1902-3. More than half the sug 
supply, or 6,058,135 tons, comes fro 
beets, Europe alone furnishing 5,850.10) 
tons. The American continent suppli 
64% of the cane sugar output of the 
world. Since the opening of the pres- 
ent century the cane sugar production 
of the globe has increased 629,000 tons, 
while the beet sugar output shows a 
slight reduction, due entirely to curtail- 
ment in Europe. 


the wheat grower varirs 
or 


grower sells his 
weight 


than 


is made for 


“TI saw vour adv in the reliable A A”: 
say this in buying goods or in writing 
to advertisers. It will insure you best 
treatment, and give us the credit that 
is our due. 
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Mlontgomery Ward €é Co.’s Big | 
Catalogue No. 73 1s Now Ready 


Bigger and better than ever—6% pounds of valuable information, 1200 pages of rare values— printed on heavy white book 
paper, carefully edited, handsome cover by the famous artist, Ike Morgan—a catalogue that should be in every household. 


You Can Get a Copy Absolutely FR EF 


Also a handsome D’arcy photogravuroe, suitable for framing, by ordering any of the 14 lote described below, 
Don’t delay. WaARD’s CATALOGUE is the POPULAR ONE everywhere, and is preferred by almost everybody t 
others. We expect thousands of applications as soon as this announcement is read, so we urge you to get your re in early. 


2 Th 1 ty) i 
It’s the Only Complete Catalogue For the Women fosr."furnitore, notione, groceries, 
Publi h d the only one that is absolutely up to date and glassware, toilet articles, stationery, sewing machines, books, jewelry, 
isne complete in every Gotall, tho only one that quotes carpets, curtains, and 10,000 other good and nec essary articles, Par- 














nothing but perfectly dependable goods at prices the lowe: st obtainable ticularcare has been given to our fashions in women’s wearing apparel. 

anywhere. Catalogue No. 73 is all that a good cote’ e shouldbe. It Our buyers have picked up the best of everything shown in New York 
represents tho largest stock of goods in the world— ifferent divisions, and other Eastern markets. Our styles are correct and the very potest 
each a store in itself, 85 separate and distinct cone open for your ex- —later than those shown in any other general catalogue. Don’t buy 
amination. Practically everything we have to sell is included; no from an old catalogue with last year’s styles. Catalogues of other firms 


sending for special catalogues after you receive the big one. Every- issued ahead of ours contain last year’s fashions, and are not trust- 
thing is in Catalogue No. 73 this year—an improvement we know will worthy, We know this to bea fact, because this year’s styles were not 
be hailed with delight by our thousands of friends and old customers. shown by the New York designers until August 1, and we have delayed 

the publication of Catalogue No, 73 until our buyers returned from 


E de Pothing like tt ever before attemvted. | Now York with the new samples for next winter 
dition Luxe py on heavy white book paper, It is our policy to lead the procession, and you can positively rely 





making it strong and durable, Rte _ appearance, easy to read, an 
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America’s Veteran porn King quently furnishing us with the follow- farmer agreed to follow Mr Wellhouse’s trees for five years. After that he does 
ing interesting facts regarding this pio- instructions after that time and unless not cultivate or prune. He has had but 
At 75 years of age, Frederick Well- meer western apple grower: it was done to the letter there was one failure since 1889. Thus far his 
house of eastern Kansas is still plant- On a three weeks’ trip probably my trouble. orchards have netted him more than 
ing his favorite fruit, the apple. Judge most interesting visit, said Mr Harri- At first his method was to use a two- some who have cultivated regularly. 
Wellhouse probably has more appie son, was the four hours I spent with year-old tree, although he now prefers He selects the best soil and on high 
trees in bearing than any other or- Mr Wellhouse, He has been planting using three-year trees, either grafts or hills where possible. It should not be 
chardist in the United States, and last apple trees continuously since 1876. He buds. He expresses no preference in overlooked that he mows the grass and 
week told American Agriculturist read- enjoys telling how he started by plant- that particular, just so they are thrifty, weeds twice a year and leaves them 
ers his methods of harvesting and han. ing on leased land, because he was not well grown and well rooted. If properly on the ground as a mulch. The land he 
dling the crop. Returning some time ago financially able to buy it at that time. cared for in nursery and pruned about is now planting cost him $50 per acre, 
from an extended trip through the fruit In many instances he planted on shares 24 to 36 inches high with a well The life of an apple tree then is from 
belt of the west, Orlando Harrison, the with farmers, who owned land and did branched head, he does not care for 15 to 25 years. He considers 14 crops 
well known eastern orchardist, and a not have the nerve and love for apples any more pruning and says, let nature about the average for an apple tree. 
member of the Maryland commission to to make the venture. He furnished the have its course. The soil is well culti- By non-cultivation, he thinks the fruit 
the St Louis exposition, touched shoul- trees and planted them. They were vated the first five years on each side buds ripen better and that the trees 


ders with Judge Wellhouse, subse- then under his care for five years. The of the row. Corn is grown between the bear earlier. He believes in system and 
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The cut shows them—catalog I- 100 tells 
all about them. Notice the low supply 
can, bottom feed, wholly enclosed gears, 
absence of oil cups or holes. No other 
separator has these advantages. 
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FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of d‘stri- 
butien to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiane, Mo. 
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keeps an accurate account of every 
penny expended. He says. orchards 
handled on a business basis can be 
made a great success. His best paying 
varieties are named in order as to their 


value: Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, Ben 
Davis, Winesap, York Imperial, Gano, 
Maiden’s Biush, Cooper’s Early. He 


has now in apples a total of 1637 acres. 
There is no reason why the lover of 
the red apple should leave Maryland to 
find suitable soils to plant them. They 
can be planted on a large scale to bet- 
ter advantage here in the east than in 
the west. We have as good apple soil, 
cheaper and nearer exportation points, 
besides cheaper labor and many nat- 
ural advantages. Washington county 
has some of the most valuable appie 
land the sun ever shone on, but we 
must plant and properly care for the 
orchards if we expect to reap a profit- 
able harvest. I saw no land during this 
trip on which I would plant an orchard 
in preference to the soils we have in 
the hills of Maryland, where our apple 
trees are just in their prime at 25 years 
old. Just how long an apple tree here 
will last with proper care, I am not old 
enough to say. One of the best or- 
chards I know is now 35 years old. 
-_> 


Evaporating Fruit on the Farm. 
MICH. 





E. L. KEASEY VAN BUREN COUNTY, 


The most deplorable part of the busi- 
ness of fruit growing is the waste that 
annually takes place when crops are 
harvested. No matter how careful we 
may be in growing fruit, we will al- 
ways find specimens that are not strict- 
ly marketable, yet possessing qualities 
which, if properly treated, would place 
‘it on the market in first-class shape. 

The annual waste in apples alone is 
estimated at about one-third of the 
crop. To properly utilize this portion 
of the product should be the study of 
each grower of fruit, as in this the 
profit to the grower often slumbers. 

WHY DRYING IS ADVISABLE, 

The average run of apples will vield 
a finished product of about eight 
pounds to the bushel after evaporation 
or drying. They are thus put in shape 
whereby transportation is made pos- 
sible to any part of the world, also 
placing an otherwise waste product on 
a level with the better fruits. Windfall 
apples in a general way are wormy. 
They should be removed from the or- 
chard if for nothing more than the safe- 
ty to the following crop; and to do 
this, and at the same time furnish to 
the grower a fair competency for labor 
involved, is the object of this article. 

It is well known that many commer- 
cial driers throughout the country are 
lying idle through no other cause than 
stockholders’ quarrels or the too exven- 
sive methods and equipment used in the 
work. 

HANDLING CHEAP FRUIT. 

The first thing to be remembered is 
that we are dealing with a cheap grade 
of fruit: consequently the apparatus 
that will transform it into cash must 


be in keeping with the fruit, knowing 
as we do that the plant remains idle 
through nine months of the _ year. 
Though well acquainted with many 
| kinds of evaporators, yet only one 
seems to come within reach of the 
profitable and _ practical side of the 





is constructed 
A brief out- 
in- 


question, and this one 
entirely along cheap lines. 
line of its construction will be of 
terest. 

Erect a building 
ding 14 feet high 
plate. Place studding 16 inches 
in order to properly take lath, as the 
building must be plastered from base 
to floor above. Place the structure on 
a wall made of any suitable material, 
having same about 18 inches above 
ground, and on three sides leave two 
openings in wall to serve as ventila- 
tors, making same about 2 feet long 
and 10 inches high. 

These of course will be under 
should be provided with trap 
swinging out and hinged to sill 


stud- 
and 
apart 


9x12, with 
including sill 


sill and 
doors 
above. 


FARM AND ORCHARD 


The floor below will be of earth. From 
this, measure up 10 feet, and here place 
2x8 joist to receive the upper floor. This 
upper floor consists of strips 1 inch 
Square and laid so as to leave cracks 
about 3-16 inch wide, as on this the 
fruit is to be placed. 

Side the building with common boards 
14 feet long, as this will reach nicely 
from plate to sill. Cut rafters to one- 
half pitch, or square run, and let them 
come together in the center, thus leav- 
ing the roof slanting from all ways. 
In the peak construct a small 
and in this construct small windows, 
hung at the top with hinges, thus fur- 
nishing both light and ventilation to 
the upper, or drying floor. In the cen- 
ter of the ground floor place a large 
stove. A discarded furnace works nice- 
ly. From this run pipe up to within 
20 inches of joist above, then, with el- 
bows, carry it once around the ceiling, 
thence up through ceiling and out of 
roof on back side, or side opposite door, 
Care must always be taken to prevent 
pipe from coming in contact with sur- 
rounding wooden framework, as intense 
heat must be employed when drier is 


working. 
Place common sized house door in 
middle of front side of structure for 


entrance to lower room, and above this 
a smaller one for the room above. In 
front of the last-named build a plat- 
form, the same to be reached by means 
of stairs leading from below, over 
which the green fruit is to be con- 
veyed to the evaporator, or drying 
room. Wood should be used for fuel, 
as coal has a tendency to blacken the 
fruit. 

The foregoing outline is a pen picture 
of a thoroughly successful evaporator, 
and not a bunched accumulation of 
theoretical bosh. It is just as good, 
though crude in structure, as the more 
expensive evaporators, having the add- 
ed advantage of being useful as a store- 
house for all manner of farm utensils 
when not used as a fruit drier. This 
building is large enough for most 
farms, but if a desire to work along 
commercial lines is the idea, additional 
sections can be built. 

HOW THE EVAPORATING IS DONE. 

The preparation of apples for all dri- 
ers is very similar; machines being so 
nicely constructed as to make possible 
the paring, coring and slicing all in 
one operation. From the parers the 
fruit goes to the trimmers, who cut out 
all wormy and decayed spots; thence 
to the bleacher and from there direct 
to the drier, where they are spread over 
the floor to a thickness of about 1 inch, 

THE BLEACHING PROCESS. 

The bleacher is a box so constructed 
that bushel boxes can be pushed 
through it. Tnder the bleacher box is 
placed a kettle in which live coals are 
placed, and on this some pieces of 
brimstone. The fumes in passing up- 
ward go directly through the slatted 
crate of apples confined in the bleacher 
proper, and produce a nice white con- 
dition, which remains after evapora- 
tion has taken place. 

All refuse left in preparing room is 
transformed into one or all of three 
products, viz, dry chop, jelly and cider. 
oe 


Pomology ai the World’s Fair. 








The magnificent exhibition of fruits 
at the world’s fair at St Louis, offers 
unusual opportunities for the study of 
fruits in relation to influence of soil, 
latitudes and location. To give perma- 
nent value to the information to be 
thus obtained, the American Pomolog- 
ical society has appointed competent 
committees to take up the study of the 
leading classes of fruit. The reports of 
these committees, together with the in- 
cident discussions will be combined in 
one volume and published for distri- 
bution to the members of the society. 
Among the topics to be presented will 
be groups or types of fruit; promising 
new varieties; quality of fruit as influ- 
enced by cold storage; quality as influ- 
enced by elevation; appearance in- 
fluenced by altitude; the ideal home of 





cupola * 


the Ben Davis, and many of similar 
character. The preparation and edit. 
ing of the report is in charge of Prot 
John Craig of Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N Y. 





Handling Blighted Potatoes. 


Many complaints are being made of 
potatoes rotting and blighting. The ex- 
perience of the Maine agricultural ex- 
periment station in early and late dig- 
ging to prevent these troubles is quite 
opportune. Last year the station gre Ww, 
harvested at two different times, and 
stored in cool cellar until January 1, 
1904, eight varieties of potatoes. Four 
of these were early and four late. Part 





of each plot of potato vines were 
sprayed several times with bordeaux 
and the others were untreated. 


In every instance there was a larger 
yield at later digging, and the late dug 
potatoes also kept far better than the 
early dug. Part of the early varieties 
which were unsprayed were dug Sep- 
tember 8 and the remaining October 7. 
The same varieties sprayed were dug 
on similar dates, and the sprayed ones 
were in every way superior to those 
which received no treatment. The same 
held true with the late varieties. In 
all of the experiments, the later dig- 
ging, October 7, gave best results. The 
conclusion is that in case potatoes show 
signs of rot, they should be left in the 
ground as late as possible before dig- 
ging. The experiments at the Vermont 
station give approximately the same 
results. 





Seeding Grass with Rye. 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





This fall I desire to sow two acres 
to rye, seeding it to grass at the same 
time, and to cut the rye for , fodder 
next year. I would like to know about 
the best time to sow, quantity per acre, 
time for harvesting for my purpose, 
and preparation of the soil. Last year, 
I raised a crop of millet on the land, 
sowing with phosphate. After this, the 
land was plowed and manured, the 
manure being dragged in, and then 
sown to peas and oats, which resulted 
in a very large crop.—[M. G. Bronner, 
Herkimer Co, N Y. 

Rye will permit of a wider variation 
as to time of sowing than wheat. In 
a general way, the date for sowing the 
two crops is the same. If the land is 
rather poor and thin, early sowing is 
advantageous. If the land is in good 
condition, sowing may be deferred un- 
til October with satisfactory results 
About two bushels of seed per acre 
should be used. There is but little d 
ference in the manner of seeding, 
whether the crop is intended for har- 
vesting or cutting for forage. The 


time to cut is best determined by in- 
spection. If nearly matured, the hay 
will be very woody, coarse and un- 


palatable to stock. For best results, so 
far as palatability is concerned, the 
forage should be cut as soon as there 
is evidence of its coming into bloom. 
However, the total amount of nutrients 
would inerease considerably after this 
period. Rye usually responds well to 
dressings of commercial fertilizer and, 
if the soil is in a rather depleted con- 
dition, it would be well to give a dress- 
ing of from 200 to 300 pounds. Land 
which has produced a good crop of oats 
and peas, with thorough fitting should 
produce a satisfactory crop of rye with- 
out further fertilization. 


Cutting and Feeding Corn Fodder. 


L. D. WATKINS, MICHIGAN. 





IT find that the most satisfactory way 
of handling corn is to cut with a har- 
vester. I have done this a number of 
and fini 


years, using two each season, 
them exceedingly satisfactory. Har- 
vesting by machinery is much more 


economical than the old method of cut- 
ting and shocking by hand. 

I believe in making large shocks, and 
always put 40 to 50 bundies in each 
shock. Do not be afraid that they will 
not keep well, for I find that as a rule 
there is very little damage of corn fod- 
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der spoiling in the shock. Tie the top this matter directly before the people. 
e the shock together very tight and Farmers in New York, particularly in 
<ill not have much trouble of this part of the state, seem to prefer 





_- ks going down. a white hog, consequently the Chester 
“y s.od my corn fodder direct from the White and Cheshire are favorite b - 
chock as far as possible. I keep asmall breeds, This does not mean that they In uying a 


in the stack or barn to feed in are necessarily any better than the 


i . of very bad weather. 3erkshire, Poland-China, Jersey-Duroc 

not for a moment compare corn and others. It is not at all necessary 
¢.1 from the bundle with husked corn, that the farmer who is producing pork 
- . ered by nature’s shel- should keep a _ Strain of pure bred 


ormer, cO\ . 
t keeps perfectly. The ears are sweet SWine. Pigs produced by breeding a 


and are entirely consumed by cattle. pure bred boar of any one of the above don’t be misled into believing some second or 
Sheep will eat any corn from the shock breeds to common sows will make sat- : ae s > 

‘ond troughs, even though the corn be isfactory pork producers.—[{Prof H. H. | ii third class imitation is nearly equal to a 

ied Cattle never have sore Wing. Cornell University. 





mn uuiths from eating shock corn. Their The interest in swine raising is in- 
mouths are frequently injured when the creasing in Alabama, but not as ran- 
( is husked and fed to them dry. idly as it should. It is one of the most 
Of course I have my hogs follow the profitable lines of husbandry and one 
cat to get all the corn they waste. to which, our state is spec ially adapted. 

I e been a feeder of cattl >on a The terkshire is decidedly the most 
1 le for nearly 50 years. I have popular breed. The Poland China has 
f kinds of feed—ground feeds, ear Some following. Other breeds are not 


so well known. Either Berkshire or 


cor hredded corn, old-fashioned and 
ock corn ‘or ec mv ¢ Poland-China crossed with our com- j 
v2 : dau cia me oe mon hogs give good results, but, of Remember that protecting patents and 


and » greatest profit, I find tha 
iock corn, which has been cut 
with the corn binder, the most eco- 


course, it is better to use thorough- 
breds when practicable. I do not ad- Sia i 
vise the crossing of pure breeds.—[Prof keep it in a class by itself. 


twenty-five years of separator experience 





nonical and the best in every way. It Mh : 
is mtch more Satisfactory than husking J v hy ee Director Alabama Ex 
the corn and grinding the feed. I wish PeTiment Station. a Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 
I had the money J have paid in tolls ame * : Herd 
and for grinding feed, and also the Building Up a Dairy Herd, onus . 
money paid for ane 1g corn, All pro- The } ~ r oe ttle on the farm I HE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
cesses are unnecessary. ihe herd of dairy ca ie R ac on. i 
——————<.___ of A. H. Moore in Dutchess county, a oa General Offices : tI MONTREALL 
¥ i nl H \4 4 ‘ — a . “oe - ; F s 
Increased Interest in Swine Production. N Y, are of Mr Moore's own breeding 1219 Fusent Breet, 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 7° &,77,¥onx Siaeer, 
é and raising. He started, a few years pay meng Pm 
It is te opinion that the farmers of ago, by buying three heifer calves of GAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. >’ 


Pennsylvania are not paying the at- good dairy stock. With these, and by 
tention to the swine industry which its buying extra good bulls from time to 





























profits would warrant. Rerkshires, time, he now has a herd of 25, all reg- 

Chester Whites and Poland-Chinas are istered, from which he is making an 

the breeds usually kept, and in num- average yield of 1000 pounds of milk 

bers they seem to rank in the order in ten hours. he milk tests 3.7% but- 

ramed. Perhaps 95% of the hogs of the ter fat. He always finds ready sales 

stat .re grades of these three breeds. for his bull calves, and occasionally a 
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The conclusion of the two months’ 
packing house strike is a matter for 
congratulation. The disturbance of 
trade and the distress of thousands of 
operations were no more important 
than the far reaching losses to pro- 
ducing interests of the west, who for 
weeks were between the upper and low- 
er millstones. So splendid is the home 
and foreign demand for our meat prod- 
ucts, however, that normal market con- 
ditions should now speedily follow. 

—_—_—_—__ a> 


Within a short time conventions will 
be held in many states to nominate 
congressmen. Now is the time _ for 
farmers to be uv and doing to secure 
proper recognition. The lawyers are 
looking after their interests and so are 
the manufacturers and the tradesmen. 
Why not so with the interests repre- 
sented by the 6,000,000 farms in the 
United States. In considering suitable 
“timber” for your representatives in 
congress, don’t forget the fact that 
there will be a big fight next winter 
over the question of parcels post. See 
that your congressman is faced right in 
this matter. 


—_ 
- 





A general awakening is evident in all 
parts of the country to the immediate 
need of placing a check on telephone 
and telegraph companies putting new 
lines through the country. Unless a 
sharp watch is kept, these corporations 
will cut down and trim roadside trees 
recklessly. The damage to villages and 
cutlying country districts is not to be 
easily computed. Already some New 
England villages are paying increased 
attention to tree protection. Tree war- 
dens are awakening to the fact that 





EDITORIAL 


they have one of the town’s valuable 
assets in their immediate charge. From 
down in Virginia comes complaint of 
the ruthless destruction of trees. Every 
tcwn has in its power, when granting 
a right of way, to stipulate just how 
much cutting of shall be done, 
When the town authorities do not do 
this, they neglect their duties. Take 
care of your wayside trees—it pays. 
_ 


trees 





The rural trolley is being used more 
and more by city people for pleasure or 
business. Hence any little thing that 
can be done to make the rural trolley 
ride interesting, will redound to the 
value of the rural community. At the 
pole where the car stops in a little 
neighborhood bearing a local name, 
that name shculd be boldly painted 
on a sign. Farmers who have stock 
or produce for wale should put up a big 
sign along the nearby trolley, prefer- 
ably at the stopping pole. Places of 
historic or - th... special interest should 
also be so indicated that the passerby 
may recognize it. In these and other 
little ways, none of which need cost 
much, the farmer can derive considera- 
ble indirect benefit by striving to inter- 
est the passing public. This matter of 
advertising the farm name is particu- 
larly important in the vicinity of large 
towns and cities, where the products 
of the farm are sold either in the store 
or are retailed by the farmer from door 
to door. It will be a great day for the 
farmer when the city consumer is so 
educated that he will exclaim, ‘‘Why, 
this is Meadow farm we are passing, 
where our Meadow farm milk, butter, 
eggs and vegetables come from!” 


»— 
_ 


The loss of Vala, the $3000 Angus cow 
owned by W. B. Seeley of Iowa, empha- 
sizes the risk which owners of such 
high-priced stock run. In spite of the 
best care always given these animals, 
they frequently take sick and die. State 
fair and exposition managers try to 
give the very best of accommodations 
to exhibitors, and no reasonable ex- 
pense should be spared in erecting 
barns and judging pavilions that will 
protect animals as well as visitors. 
Vala belonged to the famous herd de- 
veloped by C. H. Gardiner of Illinois, 
and won many prizes. 





->$__—_—__—_ 


A bit from our experience with Sen- 
ator Fairbanks is of interest at this 
time. From the floor of the United 
States senate, he once made an un- 
called for attack upon the writer, but 
when our side was fully stated by two 
or three other senators and all the cor- 
respondence in the case appeared, the 
whole occupying several pages in the 
Congressional Record, Senator Fair- 
banks honorably “took it all back.” 
Afterward, when the senate committee 
on the Philippines and Porto Rico held 
a public hearing of grave importance, 
speakers for the sugar trust and im- 
porting interests occupied apparently 
all the time. The Editor of American 
Agriculturist, who was the only one 
present in the farmers’ behalf, was 
given leave to file his remarks to be 
printed in the proceedings, but he re- 
plied that if he could not be heard he 
would withdraw. At this juncture Sen- 
ator Fairbanks’s tall form arose, and, 
addressing the chairman, he said im- 
pressively: 

“We have given these importing in- 
terests unlimited time. I understand 
that the great domestic agricultural 
interests of the country are also rep- 
resented. Certainly the farmers should 
be heard. I move that Mr Myrick be 
invited to deliver his argument in their 
behalf.”’ 

In a burst of applause the motion * 
was carried, and The Editor held the 
floor for an hour. The result was that 
both branches of congress changed 
front on the Porto Rican policy, and 
adopted the method whereby domestic 
farmers have had some _ protection 
against the competition of Cuban and 
Philippine produce. This fight will have 
to be waged again should congress be 
disposed to listen to Sec Taft’s latest 
demand that Philippine tobacco, cigars, 


fruits, etc, be admitted to the United 
States duty free. The Taft idea would 
be a slick one for the tobacco trust— 
poor thing, it needs help—but Taft’s 
policy would ruin every tobacco 
planter in this country. Cigar leaf 
growers in Ohio, Nek York and Penn- 
Sylvania, as in New England, are 
up in arms against the Taft proposi- 
tion, and should put all candidates for 
congress on record against it. Thus 
safeguard your interests before election, 
brother farmers, and then whoever is 
elected, your desires will be respected. 


> 


That was a great speech on agricul- 
ture delivered by Candidate Davis at 
West Virginia’s state fair. And the 
strongest point in it was the contrast 
between the few millions spent upon 
the department of agriculture com- 
pared to the hundreds of millions spent 
on army and navy. It has come to be 
the fashion among ‘‘world powers” to 
invest money without stint upon armies 
and navies. Billions are squandered 
upon such means of destruction, while 
relatively little is done to foster the 
production of wealth by the toiling 
masses who support governments. 
Score one for the candidate in his 81st 
year! 





———_———_—<__~ 
Pennsylvanians are indignant over 
the farce of an agricultural exhibit 
made by the state at the St Louis fair. 
It is claimed that exhibits contributed 
by loyal farmers of the state after so- 
licitation passed unnoticed. In place of 
the magnificent agricultural and horti- 
cultural display which Pennsylvania 
might have made, stood a common- 
place lot of minor manufactured prod- 
ucts. It is to be deplored that a great 
agricultural state such as Pennsylvania 
is flagrantly thrown open to the de- 
rision of the entire world. 
————_ > 
Another assessment insurance com- 
pany has gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. This time it is the American 
Legion of Honor. Almost invariably 
assessment life insurance has proved a 
failure. Such schemes work weil for a 
time, while the membership is numer- 
ous and young in age, but as the death 
rate increases as the earlier members 
grow older, without a corresponding 
increase in the assessment, the plan is 
bound to fail. It is true also that there 
have been failures in the old-line insur- 
ance companies, although none of im- 
portance has occurred of late years. 
Rut their success is due, aside from the 
ability of management and age of com- 
pany, to the fact that they make the 
insured pay a price sufficient to cover 
expenses of operation. including death 
losses and the accumulation of a large 
reserve. It is impossible to make some- 
thing out of nothing, in life insurance 
as in anything else. “Cheap” life in- 
surance is apt to be costly. 


-— 
—_> 


Very late corn (and there are con- 
siderable areas of it this year) can be 
best preserved in silos. In fact, if the 
kernels have begun to harden the crop 
will be of full value if put in the silo, 
even though the blades are green and 
the whole plant proves’ worthless 
should it be ailowed to remain in the 
field for frosts. The silo is not for the 
dairyman alone. It is just as profitable 
for the man who feeds steers, sheep 
and winter horses. American Agricul- 
turist in recent issues has told how to 
build and fill silos. Give them a trial. 


-— 
—_ 


Readers of all classes of periodicals, 
from monthlies to dailies, like to pos- 
sess an absolute confidence in the faith 
of the advertisements they see therein. 
Realizing this, the publishers of this 
paper give to every subscriber the guar- 
antee found on the current page. - 

ecient ikoncchciaraioetis 

One of our capable contributors, liv- 
ing in the central west, writes that he 
“has the tiling fever bad’’—an affection 
well worth cultivating than otherwise. 
A farm which can be ‘well drained at 
moderate cost is bound to return many 
fold the money and labor thus invested. 




















Jottings from the Farmers. 





Different farmers have different 
methods of handling surplus fruit, es- 
pecially -pples. In many cases they 
are fed to cows, cattle, hogs or sheep, 
the fruit being fed either whole or par- 
tially chopped. In other cases they are 
utilized for cider making. Will you jot 
down just how you make the best use 
of surplus apples, brother farmer? De. 
scribe all the little points about your 
method, what you consider apples are 
worth per bushel for feeding Purposes 
etc. We will pay a good price for the 
best jotting on this subject. Write 
down your ideas in your own way and 
in your own words, and we will edit 
them for publication. Always glad to 
hear from our readers on any Other 
practical subject also. 





I bought a three-horse power gaso- 
line engine in February, 1901. Lately [I 
traded it for a 4%-horse power engine, 
I have had all kinds of experience with 
gasoline engines, but still own one and 
expect to as long as I live on the farm. 
Last winter I shelled 1000 bushels of 
corn for one of my neighbors in two 
days. I also sawed a 4-foot load of 
pole wood in one hour.—[G. W. Meader. 
Indiana. 





So many are asking how to rid their 
fields of thistles. Thistles of all kinds 
that I know of, come up one year and 
bloom the next, then die, Now, to get 
rid of them, cut when in bloom and 
you will have no more trouble, pro- 
vided your neighbor is not furnishing 
you seed from his farm. Weeds of all 
kinds soon disappear, if cut when in 
bloom. My most troublesome weeds 
are daisies and sorrel. They are on 
land that I do not care to plow and it 
is hard work to fight them. I have 
failed to get a heavy set of clover or 
grass to smother them down. Poor 
farmers make a weedy country, as so 
few like to get out and cut weeds at the 
proper time.—[E. B. Wilson, Kenton 
County, Ky. 





One way to have plenty of good water 
is to make cisterns which gradually, 
taper toward the bottom so that in 
Fumping nearly all the dirt that gets in 
will be pumped out.—[E. B. Wilson, 
Kenton County, I-y. 





In a recent issue‘ of your paper I 
noted one reason suggested for not cut- 
ting weeds in fence corners was fear 
of poison ivy. I am very susceptible 
to this poison, but have found a rem- 


edy for it. Have the druggist furnish 
a diluted solution of carbolic acid. 
When the poison shows its effects by 


breaking out and itching, rub on a lit- 
tle of the mixture with the cork of the 
bottle, and in a few minutes the itch- 
ing will stop. In about a week the skin 
which the acid touched peels off with- 
out leaving any mark. A second appli- 
cation is very seldom necessary.—T[A. 
M. Orr, Armstrong County, Pa. 





Some time since in an issue of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, under the heading, 
Cost of milk production, H. T, Coon 
made a very fair statement of the posi- 
tion of the average dairyman. It seems 
to me there is a remedy and that at our 
own doors. Instead of being satisfied 
with an eight-quart average, make it 
12 quarts by raising your own cows on 
good dairy lines and methods. If not 
able to buy the up-to-date dairy cow. 
raise her. Buy a No 1 dairy type of 
bull of the breed you most admire and 
raise your heifer calves from best cows. 
I advise from experience. I have @ 
little herd of my own raising and am 
now helping milk 13 that are averaging 
12 quarts, some of them much more. 
With this quantity and Mr Coon’s price. 
3% cents per quart, cost of production 
on an eight-quart basis, we have a dif- 
ference of 17 cents per cow yer day or 
$4.20 per month. This is a nice little 
profit, besides having a class of cows 
that will yield a fine difference in price 
of offspring.—[A. H. Moore, New York. 



























cll the Surplus Cockerels Early. 


F. H. VALENTINE, NEW JERSEY. 





’ Every year we read in many farm 
and poultry papers, the advice to fat- 
ten the surplus stock, young and old, 
go as to have it ready for Thanksgiving 
murket. The advice about fattening is 
good, and ought to be followed, but that 
the season for selling is largely 

The time to market a cockerel 
is just as soon as he will answer mar- 
ket requirements. We have sold broil- 
ers in early June at nine weeks old, at 


about 
wrong. 





60 cents each, alive, which, had they 
been kept till November, then sent to 
the ty market, would have brought 
le if any more; certainly not enough 
to pay for the feed for all those 
months, to say nothing of the care, 
c loss, use of the money, etc. 
‘here is a large and yearly increas- 
j demand in the cities, towns, Sum- 
r hotels and boarding houses, sea- 
and mountain resorts, as well as 
in many private families, for choice 
} rs of one to two pounds’ weight. 
y prices paid are usually quite satis- 
{ too. Then again, it is a big 
g to the pullets to get rid of 
awkward squad” at an early age. 
sideration would lead to their 
‘ just as early in the season as 
I 
is also an advantage to dispose of 
+] surplus older stock earlier in 
t season than the holiday markets. 
| Intter are usually crowded, espe- 
< vy with ordinary stock, and poultry 
be of extra quality to sell well, 
prices are often lower than ai 
( r sensons. A very good time to seil 
is in lite summer and early fall, ship- 
ping a , at the time of the Hebrew 
holidays. The latter require large 
quantities of fowls, geese, ducks and 
turkeys to supply the demand. All 
must be choice stock and well fattened. 
New York requires the largest amount 
ef this class of goods to supply its 
Hebrew population of nearly 500,000. 
Any city commission merchant will post 
the shipper as to best dates to ship. 
We have sometimes received more per 
pound for live poultry at this market 
than the same would bring at Thanks- 
giving. 
a 
System of Marketing Honey. 
*n. F. HOLTERMANN, CANADA, 

A good article for sale is mare than 
half the battle in marketing. An arti- 
cle spoiled in production can#with diffi- 
culty only get a market, and this it can 

ver hold. Honey must be in the right 
hape, and then distributed in the right 
way. Better methods are _ desirable, 
and any way of marketing which can 
be shown to be to the advantage of the 


trade and the consumer should be 
brought forward, and the public edu- 
cated to see the advantage. 

At honey generally 
duced in as unsystematic a way, 

id with as poor results, as but- 
ter was more years ago. Here a 
few pounds, and there a few pounds, 
without uniformity in production or 
handling, and much of it injured; for in 
various stages of production and 
handling its quality can be affected as 
much as butter. Too much of it leaves 
the hive when it is really not yet honey, 
but when it is still in its stages between 
nectar and honey. Again, that grand 
quality in desirable table honey, aroma, 
Which helps to hold and develop our 
market, practically lost sight of by 
our bee keepers; their method of han- 
dling and the lack of speaking of it 
proves this. 

I have 400 colonies of bees, and out of 
One county alone last season took some 
30,000 pounds of honey, yet with all our 
rush we extract, and before the honey 

Extracts from a paper read before 
pth York state bee-keepers’ asso- 
ciation, 


— 


present, is pro- 
about 
about 
20 or 


° 


its 


is 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers, They enrich th2 earth. 


POULTRY 


has lost the warmth of the hive we 
strain out any particles of wax and the 
like, and then immediately store the 
honey in vessels which can be tightly 
sealed as soon as filled. If anyone asks, 
what about the froth? let me answer 
that froth on well-ripened honey is only 
to honey what the beaten white is to 
the white of the egg. They are the 
same, and produced in principle in the 
same way. 

Honey contains formic acfd. This is 
a valuable medicine, and retards, and 
even destroys, the growth of unwhole- 
some germs. In storing, this should be 
considered. Honey can never remain 
leng in contact with tin without this 
acid acting on the metal. 

In the production of honey we should 
guard against mixing in extracting, of 
inferior and better grades of honey. In 
it results in a re- 

Second- 
and sold 


aimost 
duced total 
class honey 
separately. 

To produce and sell honey intelli- 
gently we must understand its nature. 
Honey is more than a sweet. Honey 
has, in addition to water, saccharine 
matter and formic acid, a volatile oil 
distilled by the blossom which secretes 
the nectar. It is this oil, volatile in its 
nature, which gives honey its aroma, 
We detect this agency in the blossom in 
the field, when we lean over the hive in 
manipulation, again as we extract, and, 
last but not least, we know the de- 
licious and often delicate flavor pos- 
sessed by honey fresh from the hive. 
It is desirable to retain as much as we 
can of this for table use, 


every case 
return of dollars, 
should be kept 


<_ -——- 


Renders Bees Harmless—Smoke is 
the best agent that can be used to 
make bees submit to your wishes, All 
sorts of material may be burned in a 


smoker, such as rotten wood, cotton 
rags and the like. There is a_ great 
difference in the disposition of bees, 


some require more smoking than oth- 
ers. Probably the Italian strain is as 
gentle as any, and can be handled by 
the beginner without much danger of 
being stung. They are also among the 
hest in keeping moths out of the hive. 
In getting bees out of the sections do 
not use too much smoke. An inquirer 
says his honey tastes smoky and wishes 
to know some better way. A bee escape 
fills the bill exactly. Place the escape 
board between the super and the brood 
nest and in 24 hours you may take off 
your honey entirely free from bees or 
the smell of smoke. No better way is 
known.—[F. G. Herman, New Jersey. 





Straw in Poultry Houses—It is a 
good plan to scatter the floors of the 
poultry houses with straw. It forms 
good scratching material and makes the 
floor easier to clean. Many winter days 
the fowls will be unsafe to get out of 
their houses. If the grain is thrown in 
the straw, it makes the hens work for 
the feed. Thus no separate scratching 
shed is necessary.—[B. P. Wagner, 
Lewis County, Mo. 





Hens as Scavengers—The hens save 
much loss on the farm by finding and 
appropriating material that might go to 
waste. There is a large annual loss of 
grain at times of harvesting, thresh- 
ing and bagging and this is all saved 
by poultry. Small potatoes and tur- 
nips, seeds of grass and many other 
articles are converted into poultry and 
eggs.—[P. B. W. 





A Gosling is only delicate for the 
first month or so, awkward till full 
feathered, and should not be among 
other stock while young. They are very 
excitable and clumsy. If one gets 
knocked over on its back in a hole, 
or in a V trough, it cannot get up.— 
{Mrs B. F. Hislop, Iroquois County, III. 





“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due, 


AND BEES 
es~ Let Us Send You ~~ 


Our Book. 


about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you @ lot of work and make you a jot of money —the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the 


t 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
® quarter millions sold. Spokes united to the 
hu Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels wiil 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 
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Potash 


is as necessary to the healthy 
growth of grain as grain is 
to the health of man. 

Our valuable books on “Fer- 
tilization’’ sent free to farmers 
upon request, 
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GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 














MANN’S fsicteas 
Bone Cutter 
gives hens food which makes them lay. ‘ 
Cuts all bone, meat and gristle; never clogs. 

. 

Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
No money until satisfied that it cuts easiest 
and fastest. Return at our expense if not 
Satisfied. Catalogue free. 


&.W, MANN CO., BOX 49 MILFORD, MASS. 






VARIABLE FRICTION FEE 


5 


28 SAWMILLS 


—— it 


TO ZOO HORSE POWER 
Pat.andmfdenly by us, Also Lath, ] 
—~ = a } nyhnny +s poageat 
and best Hay Baler. e the Fre 
DeLOACH MILL MANUFACTUR'G CO. |F 
ox 525 Catalog Free. Atlanta, G 














without a skip or slip. 


features. 
about The National and gives 21 Reasons 









Some of our claims seemed a little extravagant but every one has been proven by 
every one of the Hundreds of Machines we have sold. 
winter and spring, they have been spreading an 
The remarkable Light Draft (one-thir 


explained by the Roller Bearings, Frictionless Balanced Gearings and other exclusive 
Handsomest Catalogue ever issued on spreaders with large photo cuts tells the truth 


Buy The National and save repair bills, 


. ENTERPRISE WIND MILL CO., 109 Main Street, SANDWICH, ILL. 








Every Claim Proven 


We began a year ago telling the 
good points of the new 


runsing Manure Spreader 


Running 


All last fall, through the 

and every kind of manure 
lighter than any other spreader) is 
Catalogue free, 


why it’s the best. Write today. 











INCUBATOR “Be 


REE Bran new 220 egg Incubator giv- 


en away. Send 10c for trial subscription to 
the Southern Ruralist, and full particulars, 
SOUTHERN RURALIST CO., 35 Marietta St., ATLANTA, GA, 


J 





Write for 50 page iiaptrated pamphlet describ. 


ing our one, two and t orse-power T hresh- 

ing Machines, Ensilage Cutters, Cireular ond 

Sawa, etc. Durable machines of 

pent Gat and large capacity. Acknowledged to 

A. W. GRAY’'S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs. 
No. 56 South St., Middletown Springs, Vt. 





DEDERICK’S 
STEEL @ are willing to operate this press 


alongside any other press in the 
Wworld—customer to keep press he likes 
best. Write for free eata- 

logue, which describes all 

kinds of presses, from a 

hand preas to the most 

: powerful 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 








TREES $2P8 100. FREIGHT, Pa. 


RELIANCE NURSER 


Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and 
» Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to 
lants CHEAP. Catalogue free. 
, Box A, Geneva, N. Y. 











The notion that one must pay from 


the Winchester Repeating Shotgun, 
of almost everybody’s purse, They 


are made in 12 and 16 gauge. 





FREE: 


beating 


a good shotgun has been pretty effectively dispelled since the advent of 


When it comes to shooting qualities no gun made beats them. 
Step into a gun store and examine one, 
Send name and address on a postal card for our large ijlustrated catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 








fifty dollars upwards in order to get 







These guns are sold within reach 
are safe, strong, reliable and handy, 
They 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 


interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 


growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 


New York's Eminently ‘Successful Fair. 


{From Page 219.] 
of Glens Falls, N Y, had on exhibition 
one of the largest collections of ban- 
tams ever seen in this country. 

Among the largest exhibitors were N. 
T. Burn of Canada, F. G. Bean of Col- 
ledgeville, Pa, Valdosa poultry com- 
pany of Valdosa, Ga, Munday farms of 
Big Flats, N Y, and others. In an an- 
nex there was also an excellent exhibit 
of incubators, brooders and other ar- 
ticles used in poultry husbandry. The 
separation of the water fowls this sea- 
son from other birds greatly pleased 
exhibitors. 

FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS, 

in the fruit department was seen an 
exhibit of New York state fruits rare- 
ly, if ever, equalled in this state. S. D. 
Willare of Geneva, the commissioner 
in charge, said he did not believe there 
was a state in the union where a like 
exhibit could be gotten together. The 
principal features of this exhibit were 
the collections shown by the New York 
state fruit growers’ association, the 
western New York horticultural society 
and the state experiment station at 
Geneva. For several years past there 
has been a sharp competition between 
the two fruit growers’ associations for 
the special prizes of $300 and $200. Last 
year, it will be remembered that the 
exhibits were of equal merit, and that 
the decision between the first and sec- 
ond prizes was decided upon a fraction 
of'a single point. The first prize was 
awarded to the Fruit growers’ associa- 
tion last year. This year, the compe- 
tition was sharper than ever before, 
and first place was given to the western 
New York horticultural society, with 
a lead of only three points. 

Supt F. E. Dawley said that he con- 
sidered this one of the most interesting 
features of the fruit exhibit. Sec W. F. 
McKay of Geneva, N Y, said that the 
fruit growers were satisfied with the 
decision, and that they ‘were glad to 
divide the honors with so worthy a 
competitor as the horticultural society. 
John Hall, secretary of the western 
New York society, was one of the hap- 
piest men on the grounds when he 
heard the judge, Prof F. A. Waugh of 
Amherst college, had granted his asso- 
ciation first prize. Further details will 
be given later. 

In the experiment station exhibit 
ihere were 290 varieties of plums, 200 
of grapes, 810 of apples, 75 of peaches 
and five of quinces. The grape exhibit 
was unusually fine and superior to any- 
thing that has ever been made by the 


station. The plum exhibit was one of 
the finest ever seen on the grounds, and 
all the fruit was unusually free from 


insects and fungous troubles, The fruit 
department of the experiment station 
is under the immediate supervision of 
Prof §S. A. Beach. The color effect of 
this exhibit caused much _ favorable 
comment, 

Another feature of the fruit exhibit 
was the large designs especially ar- 
ranged for this occasion. Three of these 
were 6x10 feet and very attractive. The 
first prize was won by J. J. Heinrich 
of Baldwins, LI. It represented a large 
cornucopia filled with grapes. The 
background ‘was made of apples, while 
the cornucopia was formed with Bart- 
lett pears. Delaware and _ Prentice 
rrapes were used in combination, which 
gave a very beautiful effect. 


=> 


I get both pleasure and profit out of 
the columns of the old reliable Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. The reply you gave 
to my recent inquiry is worth the year’s 
subscription. wish you a successful 
New Yenr.—fNoah W. Clark, Anne 


Arundel County, Md. 
3 





THE STATE FAIRS 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


A Meritorious State Fair. 





With three days of sunshine and rain 
on Friday the Pennsylvania state fair 
at Bethlehem, September 6-9, had quite 
a propitious inning, the attendance on 
the three fair weather days exceeding 
that of any previous fair week, by 
many thousands. This fair manage- 
ment hustles throughout the year to 
make each succeeding fair a greater 
success than its predecessor, 

In keeping with a time honored cus- 


tom the opening day was children’s 
day. Their smiling faces were their 
tickets of admission. When nearly 


8000 paraded to the grand stand and 
sang America, to brass band accom- 
paniment, the scene was inspiring in- 
deed. Subsequently Pres Lovatt and 
Sec Graman were noticed by the chil- 
dren crossing the race track arm in 
arm to order the cavalcade of horses 
and horned eattle to pass for the chil- 
dren’s edification. The next instant a 
youngster cried out: ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter with Pres Lovatt and Sec Gorman,” 
and the children’s cheering drowned 
the band music, 

The hundreds of fakirs and the doz- 
ens of shows on the three-quarter mile 
pike actually gave the children free per- 
formances and cut prices in half to 
add to their fun. Of course the elders 
were there that day, the attendance 
being about 20,000, and they tried the 
children out in viewing the exhibition 
which was truly a record breaker. 

GENERAL STATE EXHIBIT. 

In the main exhibition building over 
5000 articles were shown. They came 
from all over the state. Especially fine 
was the embroidery in silk on linen, 
drawn thread and lacework. Hundreds 
of old-fashioned quilts in satin, silk 
and what not hung overhead, while 
bread, butter, cheese, etc, and 1000 odd 
bottles of old homemade wines occu- 
pied nearly an acre of space. Ama- 
teurs exhibited in oil and water colors 
in the art gallery, while nearly 2000 
novelties were shown in the relic de- 
partment completing a show never un- 
surpassed at the fair. 

In farm products, 
was conspicuous and 
sweet potatoes. In fruits, apples, 
pears, peaches and plums, the show 
would make half a dozen country fairs 
look small. The display of farm ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements 
was not large, but always aroused in- 
terest. There was an overflow of ex- 
hibits in carriages, sleighs, automobiles, 
etc. 

THE DISPLAY OF PUREBRED LIVESTOCK, 

The live stock department, with an 
exceptionally fine exhibit of cattle, 
sheep and swine, was under the super- 
vision of O. E. Gorman. There were 
235 stalls aggregating close to 500 head, 
Many of the show cattle have won more 
money than their original cost. The 
horse show was all that could be de- 
sired, W. M. Benninger, E. I. Kem- 
merer, H. L. Fretz, A. F. Weisel and 
others exhibiting standard breeds and 


the big pumpkin 
so were Jersey 


French colts. They were prize winners 
in their respective classes. William 
Lindsay and son, Lee S. Clymer, the 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 











SEED WHEAT—Five varieties; if not clean 
and sound reship and get your money back. Tim- 
othy seed. Samples, etc, for stamp. A. H, HOFF- 
MAN, Bamford, Lancaster Co, Pa. 

RED WONDER and Mealy seed wheat; both va 
rieties are immense yielders, free from rust and 
insects: seed recleaned; price $1.25 per bushel, bags 
freee FRED F. JOHNSON, Brooklyn, O, 


~ WANTED—Reliable farmers to grow wheat on 
shares. KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, Newark, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $3.50 bushel. 
JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 














EGGS AND POULTRY. 





FARMERS—Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 





stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa, 
FINE young Buff Rocks, 5 or more $1 each. 


BRANCH VALLEY POULTRY YARDS, Tel- 
ford, Pa. 


BUFF LEGHORNS—Choice breeding pen 
laying. ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 
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REGISTERED Shropshires, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Hali a Million Peopie Weekly 


~— 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 


Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jack 

Poultry, eggs or birds ‘of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies, 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 


Insecticides and fun gicides, 

Furniture and household goods, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock 


conveniences. 


Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, ete. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 


Help wanted for farm. mill, shop or house, 

Situations wanted in country or town, 

Wants of any uature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 


insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 


will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 

kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 

ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
THE RAT® for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 

tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





LIVE STOCK. 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS—Yearling bulls and 
bull calves; more value tor less money than at any 
other establishment. FAIRVIEW FARM, Pennell- 
ville, N Y. 


POLAND-CHINAS—May, June and July pigs; 
boars for fall service; best quality and breeding, 
prices low. B. H. ACKLEY, R 37, Laceyville, Pa. 


LARGE IMPROVED Yorkshires, the best hog; 
white, easy fattening, prolific; weanlings, $5 each, 
E. E. STEVENS, Madison, Lake Co, VU. 

; with pigs; 

WILLIAM 





Berkshire sows 
reasonable, 
 & 


FOUR thoroughbred 
also, spring pigs; prices 
MULLIGAN, Kocklet, N 

CHOICE 
each, 3 tor $12.50; 
PANY, 


Chester pigs, $4.50 
McCAIN COM- 


Poland-China and 
cash or C O D, 
Delaware, N J. 


“PRIMROSE HERD—Improved large 
Yorkshires from imported stock. A. A, 
LEY, Frewsburg, N Y, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Good and _ pure-bred 
stock $8 and upward; also Collie pups cheap, W. A, 
LOTHERS, _Lack, Ta. 


English 
BRAD- 




















POLAND-CHINAS, all ages, ‘and Oxford- Down 
ram lambs, cheap. EXCELSIOR STOCK FARM, 
WwW ater loo, N [. 

BERKSHIRES— $5 cask, $9 pe per pair; ; only the 
best. (Old in the business.) H. L, SWINEFORD, 
Richmond, Va. 

FRENCH Coach stallions and 3 —, ” Berkshire 
hogs, Scotch Collie pups. E. KIN, Auburn, 

Y 








MILKING SHORTHORNS—Bull $60, 
BURNS TRADING COMPANY, Catlettsburg, 


calves § $30. 
Ky. 


a few ewes ‘and one 
Y. 


fine ram. FRED ARMER, Ballston Spa, N 





~ REGISTERE D 1 Li neoln rams and ewes, 
STE PHEN KE LLOGG, Bennettsburg, N 


FOR SALE- Te n Hampshire Down ewes. 
ALLISON, Mercer, Ta. 


. all ages. 
si 


qi. w. 


~ PURE-BRED Shropshires, all ages. JESSE CAR- 
RIER, Fulton, N 


~ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Johnstown, Pa, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


55 THOROUGHLY BROKEN Beagle hounds, 
small and large ones, good hunting and not gun 
shy; puppies of the purest breed: stamps for cir- 
cular. JI, HOWARD TAYLOR, West Chester, Pa. 





cattle. W. H. RINK, 








F ERRETS, | TS, both Eng ‘lish and Fitch; : the finest lot 
ever offered; reduction on large orders; send for 
ec catal vlog. R: {L PH WOOD, New London, O. 


BROKEN Beagles, Setter, 
Collie pups, Chester White pigs, 
F ‘ARM, West Ches ster, Pa. 


ANGORA KITTENS White. and colesed: prices 
low. F RANC SES A. B ROW N. Millerton, N : Se 

sc OTCH col L IE pups, $5. Chester White pigs, 
$. H. A, THATCHER, Lack, Pa, 


Spaniel, Pointer ‘and 
GLEN MARY 








8ST BERNARD puppies cheap, EXCELSIOR 
N Y. 


KENNELS, Waterloo, 





COLLIE PUPPIES—NELSON’S, 


~ COLLIES—PAINE, South Randolph, 


Grove City, Pa. 


“Vt. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab. 


lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, ul 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. Woon: 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New _York. 

EGGS, poultry, game, eslery, apples, potatoes. 
onions, cabbage, sold. Highest prices, T, J’ 
HOOVER, 112 Produce Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 

~ LIVE POULTRY, butter, eggs, hay, straw, fry ts, 
vegetables, daily returns; established 60 years, 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, Pa, F 

20 YEARS’ experience: best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH. 
RAN, 2 Duane St, New York 
~— — 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GASOLINE ENGINES—Cut 


} ensilage and saw 
wood with our 5 horse-power. Price $150. Catalog 
freee PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


ANERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 








FARM, CROPS, STOCK AND TOOLS—2%5 
acres, cuts 55 tons hay and grows big crops of cor: n, 
potatoes, beans and grain; fields smooth and slight- 
ly rolling; brook watered pasture for 25 cows; 75 
barrels apples in season; plenty of wood for home 
use; 1 1-2-story house, 9 rooms; barn with fine cel 
lar, hay fork, etc, tie-up for 5 cows; good carriage 
house; fine shade about buildings, large graded 
lawn and broad views; on main road; 3 miles from 


steam and electric cars, store, high sc hool, churches 
oilcloth and woolen mills; mail delivered ; town 
school only few hundred yards from house; to set 
tle estate quickly, will include growing crops, part 
of the hay, 2 work horses, 11 good cows, 1 two- 
horse hay wagon, 1 two-horse dump cart, 1 two- 
horse sled, 1 drop axle truck wagon, 1 light wagon 
1 set double hamess, 1 new jveeder, 1 sleigh, 2 
cultivators, 2 plows, 2 harrows, 2 horse rakes, 1 two- 
horse mowing machine, 1 stone drag. pails, rakes, 
hoes, cans, etc, 1 two-year-old heifer, 6 yearling 
heifers, 2 yearling bulls, 2 calves; price for all only 
$1000, $2200 down and balance on easy terms. Ilus- 
trated lists of other New England farms, with re- 
liable information of soils, crops, markets, climate, 
ete, mailed free E, A. STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 
150 Nassau St, New York City, or Tremont Temple, 


Boston, Mass. 





INQUIRE about lands and farms in Delaware, 








where unusual opportunities exist to secure large 
or small farms, improved and unimproved; full in- 
formation, free map, valuable reports, etc. STATE 
BOARD or AG RIC U LTURE, Dover, Del 

FOR § SALI E—Stock, grain, grass, truck and poul- 
try farms on the eastern shore of Maryland: healt 
jest climate on earth; fertile soil. Send for cata 
log. R. FRANK WILLIAMS, Salisbury, Wicomico 
Co, », Md. 

FLORIDA—For investments, homes. farms, fruit 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars a nd 
eee, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatks, 
Fila. 

FOR SALE—At a bargain, “house, store and large 
lot; fine corner location in city of Plattsburg. 
A, E. STAFFORD, Plattsburg, Y 

FARMS-—For_ rich ‘farming fruit growing, fine 
climate. write J. D. 8S HANSON, Hart, Mich 


VIRGINIA farms and timber; send for catalog 


A. IL. ADAMSON, Manchester 

FARM FOR SALE—90 acres, first-class build- 
ings. A. MILLS, Portageville, N Y, 
~FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D ¢ 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 








WANTED—Good, 


trustworthy salesmen at once, 
to sell our celebrated nursery stock; big money; 
prompt pay; outfit free; write for particulars and 


choice territory. KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, New- 
Y. 


ark, 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY and railroad accounting, 





$50 to $109 per month salary; indorsed by all rail- 
roads; write for catalog. MORSE SCHOOL OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Cincinnati, O, Elmira, N Y, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

WANTED— single man to milk (average five 
cows), do chores, etc; good wages to neat man; 


state references and wages expected, WM KOCH, 
Whitehall, N Y¥ 

WANTED—Young men to learn telegraphy; good 
positions secured; illustrated catalog free. EAST- 
ERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Bor No 1, 
Lebanon, Pa. 








Three-Fourths of All Inquiries Came 


from American Agriculturist. 


We advertised in two other papers 
besides American Agriculturist, but 
your paper brought us more than 
three-fourths of all the inquiries that 
we received, and made us sales of more 
than one-half of our stock from them, 
and from these sales we have some of 
the best testimonials that we have ever 
received: sold Poland China hogs into 
eight different states outside of Ohio. 
The Farmers’ Exchange column is all 
right.—[John Eick & Son, Hibbetts, oO. 





























g A. S. Worden and E. S. Camp- 
bell won the horned cattle ribbons. 

Crowds thronged the poultry houses. 

There were 335 coops, showing 800 dis- 


Magies, 


play birds. Ten classes competed for 
the prizes. Water fowls were exhibited 
py C. W. B. Gernerd, who stands un- 
neaten. His show was a feature of the 
fair. His Toulouse geese and Pekin 
ducks were easy winners. 
In connection with the fair was a 
race meeting, with $10,000 hung up for 
urses. In the three days’ meet there 
re paced and trotted on the half- 
track just 39 heats, the average 
me being a mile in 2.15, an enviable 
ecord. Thirteen trotting heats aver- 
ged 2.18, and 26 pacing heats 2.13. The 
fast time of 2.10% was made by the 
Indiana horse Dick O’Donnell, son of 
Alcyone, 
The Pennsylvania state fair is held 
at Bethlehem the first week of Septem- 
ber in each year. The officers are: 


President, J. Walter Lovatt; vice-presi- 


dent. M. C. Fetter; secretary, H. A. 
Granan; treasurer, W. M. Applegate; 
directors, Preston H. Riegel, Jacob D. 


Kemmerer, M. H. Koeh- 

W. M. Benninger, 

Bb. Levers, George H. Young, John 

H <ressler and E. E. Barber. The 

grounds and buildings are val- 
$150,000. 


Metzger, C. E. 
J. W. Detrixhe, 


Ephrata, Lancaster Co, Sept 13— 
At two-thirds of tobacco housed; 
fair one. No worms or flea bites 

vear. Some corn cut, but most is 

her green; early planted is heaviiy 
d, while late has suffered from in- 
ficient moisture and will be light. No 
ding done so far, but will be very 
Apples are less than half a fair 

San Jose scale has infested most 

and trees are suffering 


t hards now, 
un its ravages. It has gained such 
foothold that if strenuous efforts are 
t ide this winter, apple, pear and 

niu raising will be a thing of the 
st. Cattle thin. Potato yield less 
n last year, but acreage larger. 
ich complaint of rot. Fully half of 
heat threshed:; the average yield will 
idly be 20 bus p a. 


McConnelsburg, Fulton Co, Sept 1l— 
The season just drawing to a close has 


een a favorable one for farmers in 
this section. The weather has been de- 
izhtful, and at no time has it been 
too hot or sultry. This is a stock rais- 


ing community and stock generally is 
in good condition. 
Barto, Berks Co, Sept 12—Peaches a 
fine yield throughout Berks Co. Farm- 
have been harvesting an unusually 
mostly clover. Lit- 


rge crop of rowen, 
Fall seed- 


clover gathered for seed. 


* has begun. Pastures continue to 
irnish plenty of feed. Potato digging 
progress; in some fields rot ruined 
he vield considerably. Apples plenti- 
iland early varieties being picked; no 
ivers. Fresh milch cows are in great 
emand and command high prices. 
Barns Burned—The village of Wil- 


amstown was threatened by fire Sept 
Flames started in Joseph Eshelman’s 
barn and spread to George Myers’s and 
Miss Addie Hassen’s barns, which were 
estroved, David Beam’s barn was dam- 
ced, as were several houses. The total 
ss is $15,000. 
Columbia, Lancaster Co, Sept 18—On 
of a ary spell lately, farmers 
re slow in seeding winter wheat. Stock 
of all kinds is looking well. Apple crop 


cceount 


only one-half that of last season and 
ittle cider is made as a result. Pears 
vere plentiful and could scarcely be 
sold at any price. Grapes only a me- 


lium crop and peaches scarce at 60c p 


bskt of % bu. Corn is a good crop, but 
utting has not yet. begun. Country 
produce is plentiful, especially toma- 
toes. Butter 22 to 25e p Ib, eggs 238c p 
doz, sweet corn 8c p doz. Feed of all 


kinds high in price, with good demand. 
Ship stuff $25.50 p ton, middlings $26, 
ran $25.50, gluten $26, wheat $1 p bu, 
orn 60c, oats 45c, rye 30c. 


DELAWARE. 


Millsboro, Sussex Co, Sept 11—Owing 
to a long drouth, tomatoes are scalding, 
and will not be half a crop. Garden 
truck, so abundant in July and early 
Aug, about gone now. Buckwheat and 
peas hurt. Late potatoes will be un- 
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dersized and the yield small. Fall seed- 
ing will be late, as the ground is too 
hard for plowing and too dry to sprout 
the seed. Peach shipments 20 to 40 
bskts p day until Aug 20; scarcely any 
late varjeties. Fodder very bright. Corn 
on high land is hurt. Old corn Tic p 
bu anée searce. Poultry down to 12c p 
Ib. Eggs still high at 18 to 20c p doz. 


MARYLAND. 








Parkton, Baltimore Co, Sept 11— 
Farmers are very busy preparing 
ground for wheat; plowing about fin- 
ished. Some corn is being cut, though 
somewhat green. Potato crop about all 


dug and yields mostly good. Threshing 
wheat still continues and yields are 
only moderate as a whole. Fallow 


ground good. Corn ground poor, owing 
to late sowing. Apples, pears and other 
fruits will yield only about one-third to 
one-half of a full crop. 


New London, Frederick Co, Sept 12— 
Preparotions for seeding wheat and rye 
have been continued actively and are 
practically over with. Some rye has 
been sown. Early corn has matured 
under favorable conditions, and some 
is in shock; the crop will be heavy in 
this section. The corn pack will be 
large in this county; the factories have 
heen running night and day and some 
report one-third more than expected 
up to this time. fugar corn has yield- 
ed from 3 to 4 tons p a, which is un- 
usual. Heavy crop of second clover 
has been harvested, and the yield of 
seed will be good. 


NEW JERSEY. 





Cranberry Items—A dealer in New 
Egypt has just completed an inspec- 
tion of Ocean Co bogs. He says the 
crop will show up about 50% less than 
last year. In Burlington Co, bogs are 
being picked, many not exhibiting a 
fuli yield. Some bogs near Borden- 
town promise many cranberries as 
last year, according to J. Turner 
Brakeley. 

Vineland, Cumberland Co, Sept 10— 
Peaches plentiful and bringing for the 
best &5e to $1 p bskt. Sweet potatoes 
5c p bskt and very fine. No shipments 
are being made yet. Corn is being 
stacked: quality very fine. Grapes a 
big yield: $32 p ton received at Vine- 
land grape juice factory. Eggs 26c p 
doz, 

Vernon, Sussex Co, Sept 12—Potatoes 


best crop in years: price 50c p bu. 
Many farmers complain of potatoes rot- 


as 


ting badly after digging. Onion crop 
a fair one: price about T75ce. Buck- 


wheat crop injured by hot dry weather; 
only partially filled. Corn ripening 
slowly. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Sept 11— 
Owing to lack of rain much land may 
be too dry to sprout grass seed and 
light soils too dry to continue sweet 
potato growth; but temperatures and 
sunshine continue normal and dryness 
is so favorable for farm work, as to 
be rather gratifying as yet, though 
some pastures are shortening. Light 
land corn partly fit to cut. Much rot 
in cabbage and many worms, 


County and Local Fairs. 


Muncy Valley, Hughes 
| 





Pennsylvania. 


Ville, 20-23 
Arms Northumberland, Mil- 
Armstrong, Daste, _ cong € = ° i 
Beaver, Beaver Falls, Oxford, Oxfo 28- 
7 maner "S223 Perry, Newport, 8 20:23 
Bedford, Bedford, O 4-6 Philadelphia, Horticul- 
Berks, Reading, O 47 tural hall, _N 8-12 
Bradford, Towanda. Sullivan, Forksville, 
8 20-23 0 
Cameron, Emporium Susquehanna, Montrose 
O 67 
Center, Clarion, O 47 Susquehanna, Hartford, 
Chester, Oxford. S 28-30 


Columbia, Bloomsburg, Tioga, Mansfield. S 2u-2 
Oo li-li 


Washington, ee x? 
isle, town, 
Cantatas’, Cute a Wattsburg Agri Soc, 
Dauphin, Gratz, § 20-23 York, York, 0 59 
Dallas, Dallas, S 27-30 York, Hanover, 8 13-16 
Dayton, Dayton. S 27-33 
New Jersey. 


Lackawanna, Madtson- 
ville, 8 2-3) 
Lancaster, 


. Burlington, Mt Holly, 
Lancaster, : 
28-30 ow 

Maryland. 


Frederick, Frederick, 
© 32 
" Hagerstown, Hageres- 


town, O 11-14 
Harford, Belair, 8 2-23 


8 
Lehigh, Alentows, 
Luzerne, Dallas, 

§ 29. 


Lycoming, Hughesville, 

ept 20-: 

Mansfield, Mencia, 
8 

Meyersdale, Meyersdale, 

8B 271-0 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


Further Details of Ohio State Fair. 





The exhibit mm the cattie department 
was one of the best that has been seen 
on the grounds in many years. Supt 
H. A. Lamson said that many of the 
animals shown would be taken to St 
Louis. Of the 850 head on the grounds 
about 100 were Jerseys. Of the eight 
herds shown, McLaury Brothers of 
Portlandville, N Y, had a splendid lot 
of animals. This same herd was shown 
at New York state fair last week and 
will be taken to St Louis. The Marston 
farm of Bay City, Mich, had another 
exceedingly fine herd. Other exhibitors 
were W. H. O. Goist from Ohio and 
T. A. Pugh & Sons of West Virginia. 
There was very strong competition in 
all classes, there being shown in the 
ring 11 aged bulls, eight two-year-olds 
and seven yearlings. There were 14 
animals in the aged class of cows, eight 
two-year-old heifers, 15 yearlings and 
14 calves. In the aged bull class those 
shown by Scott & Son of Kentucky and 
Mr Goist were unusually fine animals. 

In the Ayrshire class the following 
herds were shown: E. J. Fletcher of 
Greenfield, N H, W. Lindsay & Son of 
Plainfield, N J, and Howard Cook of 
Beloit, O. The competition was very 
close and the honors were quite evenly 
divided. There was a strong lot of 
Holsteins on the ground, the two prin- 
cipal exhibitors being W. B. Smith & 
Son and F, G. Johnston & Co, both of 
Columbus, O. These two herds have 
been in strong competition for several 
years at this fair. Two herds of Guern- 
seys, Owned by L. V. Axtell of Perry, 
O, and R. C. and W. D. Pheips of 
Westerville, O, were shown. The former 
will be taken to St Louis. In the Dutch 
Belted class the well known herds of 
F. R. Sanders of Laconia, N H, and S. 
W. Swab of Findlay, O, were on ex- 
hibition. Competition was very keen 
between these herds, many of the ani- 
mals in various classes being of equal 
merit. In the Brown Swiss class Mc- 
Laury Brothers had an excellent lot 
of animals on exhibition. Devons were 
represented by a single herd owned by 
U. B. Moyer of Mt Corey, O. 

Among the beef breeds, Shorthorns 
were very conspicuous and a fine lot of 
animals from Ohio farms were in evi- 
dence. The following well known Ohio 
herds were represented: G. M. Roude- 
bush, Jonas Dininger, C. L. Gerlaugh, 
C. Heintz & Sons and H. P. Fry. There 
were several others including J. W. 
Williams & Son of Indiana. The herd of 
Red Polls shown by Andrews Brothers 
and Frank H. Hawley were an espe- 
cially fine lot of animals. The well 
known Hereford herd of Col W. H. Cur- 
tice of Eminence, Ky, were in prime 
condition, but had some strong com- 
petitors, particularly when the ani- 
mals of A. C. Huxley of Indiana were 
placed in the ring. In the Polled Dur- 
ham class, as well as in the Aberdeen- 
Angus class, the animals were of un- 
usual merit. Altogether, the cattle ex- 
hibit was larger than last year and the 
overflow was transferred to a portion 
of the horse barn, 


SPLENDID LOT OF FARM PRODUCTS 
For several years in the farm prod- 


ucts department under the general 
management of William Miller, the 
member of the board in charge, has 


been one of the most conspicuous at 
the Ohio state fair. Supt R. J. Tussing 
of Canal Winchester, with his able 
corps of assistants, brought together an 
unusually fine lot of vegetables this 
season. This was particularly true 
among the melons, pumpkins, potato 
and corn classes. A feature of this de- 
partment is the competitive exhibits 
from various countries. 

This year there were five counties, 
each of which put up a display that 
would do credit to any state. The com- 
petition was so very sharp it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the judges to 
place the prizes. The following were 
the successful counties in the order 
named: First, Union county, which 
was awarded first prize of $125 for the 
best general collection of farm prod- 
ucts; 2d, Clark county, $110: 3d, Loraine 
county, $85: 4th, Champaign county, 
$60; 5th, Morrow county, $45. It is con- 
tended by exhibitors in this class that 
the amount of the premiums awarded 
is not sufficient to warrant the putting 
up of a very large collection, as there 
is not sufficient cash to cover the actual 
expenses of installing the exhibit. 

In the general display of vegetables 
A. H. Powell of Newark, Licking coun- 
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ty, secured first place, while Alexander 
Wilson of Newark was awarded second 


prize. There was an unusually fine lot 
of potatoes on exhibition. In the 25 


variety class, there were three entries. 
The first prize of $20 was awarded to J. 
L. Keckly of Union county, while sec- 
ond prize of $12 was given to Lick- 
ing county through Alexander Wilson 
of Newark. The third prize (special 
mention) went to A. H. Powell of the 
same place. The first prize for the dis- 
play of sweet potatoes was won by H. 
&. Craig of Canal Winchester. 

The number of entries in the corn 
department was about the same as last 
season but might have been larger. 
This hall could be greatly improved if 


decorations of green leaves, such as 
those used in the horticultural hall, 
were put in place. The honey and 


maple sugar display was not quite so 
large as last year, although a _ very 
creditable one. 

The dairy exhibit was one of the most 
complete ever seen on the grounds. 
Prof John Michels of Michigan, who 
judged the bulk of this display, said 
it was one of the best he had ever seen. 
Prof Decker of the state university was 
of the opinion that the exhibit wus 
not so large as last year, but fully equal 
to it in quality. There was a splendid 
line of dairy apparatus in the same 
hall. This was particularly true of 
cream separators. The following were 
among the principal exhibitors: De La- 
val separator company of New York, 
P. M. Sharples of York, Pa, the Ver- 
mont farm machine company of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt, and the Empire sep- 
arator company of Bloomfield, N J. 
The agricultural college had a display 
of separators of various kinds. Prac- 
tical demonstrations were made daily, 
by Prof Decker, head of the dairy de- 
partment, at the state university. This 
sort of work is very practical and 
should be encouraged more in other 
departments. 


IN THE MACHINERY DEPARTMENT. 


The general exhibit of machinery was 
larger than last year, although it was 
then the most extensive exhibit ever 
seen in Ohio at a state fair. R. O. 
Hinsdale of Wadsworth, member of the 
board in charge of this department, 
sai@ that he was particularly gratifieJ 
at the extent of the entries. There was 
a marked increase in the number of hay 
presses, road machines, manure spread- 


ers and gasoline engines. Wire fence 
was also very conspicuous, and the 
overflow was much larger than last 
year. 


There is a great need in this depart- 
ment of more buildings, and it is under- 
stood that the board of agriculture is 
contemplating the erection of large, 
commodious buildings to accommodate 
machinery exhibitors. It is thought 
that one of these buildings will be 
completed by next year. They will be 
of the same general character as the 
permanent structures already on the 
grounds, built of brick and stone with 
cement floors. 


The poultry department is also in 
need of a new building and is being 
considered by the board. As_ usual, 


there was a very fine display of vehicles 
as wel! as hardware. This was par- 
ticularly true in the stove department. 

—_———— > 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains 2%c p qt or $1.32 p can, freight 
included. Owing to the Jewish holi- 
days there has been a surplus since 
Sept 1, but dealers look for a renewal 
of the demand shortly. This should be 
increased by the people returning from 
the country. However, the present 
price is expected to stand for some 
time. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Sept 10, were: 





Milk Cream 

IES | cksccckéeanecud sown ss 32,443 1,758 
Susquehanna ....e.seees 13,125 215 
West Shore .....cceccccee 12,715 994 
LacKaAWanna ..ceceoceees 37,210 2,015 
N Y C (long haul) ...... 36,500 1,970 
N Y C (Harlem).......- 6,590 75 
CES inciccnceeuen ° 38,852 2,305 
Lehigh Valley ....cceeee 17,620 975 
Homer Ramsdell Line.. 4,912 150 
New Haven .......- cooe 6,425 = 
Other sources .........+. 5,450 149 
ee eee 10,597 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the . 


old reliable A A.” 
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Crops Uneven in Western New” York. 


BUFFALO CORRESPONDENT. 
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A Buffalo capitalist tells me that he 
lately bought a 70-acre farm on the 
main road between the city and a neigh- 
boring village, distant only three or 
four miles, with trolley connection, tak- 
ing the land on speculation. He was 
not able to find anyone to work it and 
had to sell the hay on it for $50. The 
lund lies well, level and naturally fer- 
tile, but needs plowing and reseeding. 
I wonder if there is a single ordinary 


mechanic, team-owner or man of all 
work, let alone such as are usually 


classed as laborers, in the entire city 
of Buffalo, who is as well off as he 
night easily be on such a farm as thal. 
This farm is about a mile outside the 
city limits, with acadamized state road 
leading to asphalt pavements for mar- 
keting any crop on solid foundation. 

As yet apple buyers are not offering 
more than $1 for the fruit, barrel and 
all, but they will hardly get much at 
that price, as the barrel costs now not 
less than 35 cents, and often more. It 
will cost 15 cents a barrel to pick the 
apples, to say nothing of the market- 
ing. Here is a pointer for a Genesee 
county apple buyer who is now offer- 
ing 25 cents a bushel for fall apples, 
but will touch nothing but red ones, as 
he says he cannot sell any other color 
to any advantage. There has been good 
profit on early apples, for the cool and 


tolerably dry weather has prolonged 
their keeping qualities very much. 


The hot weather expected to arrive in 
September as it did last year, to ripen 
the corn crop up, has not appeared, and 
it looks as though only the good culti- 
vator was likely to reap much of a crop 
this year. This is at least the fourtn 
surnmer that has not been hot enougn 
in this section to insure a full crop of 
corn, though it has generally been a 
fact that the farmer who selected his 
most favorable soil, got a good stand 
early and then took care of his corn, 
raised a crop, as he will pretty gen- 
erally do this year. At the same time 


the average cornfield is a disappoint- 
ment. 

Somehow there seems to have been 
sun enough after all to color up the 


fruit in western New York. Apples dre 
everywhere well ripened and in some 
sections picking of Greenings for cold 
storage has begun. Visitors at the 
Niagara county fair were charmed with 
the high coloring of the apples, the dis- 
plays looking like paintings. 

It looks as though there would not 
be much of a crop of cabbage in this 
section, yet there is enough somewhere, 
as the price is not high. In many in- 
stances it appears the crop failed on 
naceount of the seed being poor, and 
plants were not to be had. There is an 
idea that good seed cannot be raised 
by ordinary processes, so that the rule 
is to depend on purchased seed, which 
is mostly imported. It may be this is 


the best way to keep the crop in its 
proper vigor, but I am _ sure that it 
would do no harm to raise some seed, 


so that such a shortage as has occurred 
this year might not happen again. It 
is a notion of farmers that onion seed 
is about the hardest of garden seeds 
to make grow. Yet the quickest gar- 
den bed I ever cultivated was sown 
with onion seed which I had raised the 
previous season and left in the chaff 
through the winter. It came up almost 
as readily as radish seed and grew with 
great vigor. 

There is nothing 
here just now as the oat crop. 


so overwhelming 
The in- 


flow from the west is a deluge. Some 
days there are 250 cars in Buffalo 


market from the west, with an average 
away above 100, while all other grains 
amounted to not more than a dozen. 
This is fortunate for the dairy farmer, 
as it will have a tendency to keep down 
the price of millfeed, which is still sell- 
ing at $20 a ton by the carload for 
wheat bran, and creamery butter at 17 
cents at first hand. 

There are reports of oats yielding 100 
bushels to the acre and some are com- 
ing into Buffalo that weigh 40 pounds 


to the bushel. Other fruits besides 
apples are yielding well. There will 
be pears, peaches and grapes and it 


looks now as though the prices would 
be fairly good. So it happens com- 
monly that the all-round farm is good 
for a profit in some line and is not to 
blame when there is a shortage in the 
average, 
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The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, Sept 12, 1904. 


At New York, the cattle market last 
week showed firmness on all grades of 
steers. Bulls sold freely; fat cows im- 
proved 10@15c; medium cows steady, 
and thin cows dull at barely sustained 
prices. Milch cows in heavy supply 2nd 
averaged $2@3 lower, with the excep- 
tion of a few choice cows that held 
about steady. Sales were at 20@50. 
Prime light veals held up fairly well 
to the close; others fell off 25c, closing 
weak; grassers and buttermilks de- 
clined 25@50c. 

On Monday of this week, with 72 cars 
of cattle on sale, good steers were 
steady: common steers a shade lower; 
bulls and cows steady to strong. Only 
2260 calves on sale. Good to choice 
veals firm to 10c higher, others full 
steady; grassers 25c higher, westerns 
slow. Good to prime 1200 to 1415-Ib 
steers commanded $5.25@5.75 p 100 Ibs; 
common to fair 950 to 1250-lb steers 4@ 
5.15; half-breeds and westerns 3.55@4.10, 
bulls 2.25@4, cows 1.25@3.65, veal calves 
5@8.60, grassers and buttermilks 3@3.75, 
westerns 3.25@4, 

Sheep and poor lambs ruled dull all 
last week, mutton prices easing off a 
little. Lambs on Wednesday improved 
15@25c, but sold slowly at the advance 


wnd closed dull and drooping on the 
tnedium and common. grades; sheep 


closed steady. On Monday of this week, 


With 67 cars on sale, sheep were firm 
to 15c higher; good lambs strong; me- 


dium and common lambs dull and neg- 
lected, with a number of cars held over. 
Common to choice sheep sold at $2.50@ 
4.25 p 100 Ibs, culls 2@2.25, common to 
prime lambs 5@6.50, culls 3.50@4. Three 
cars of very tidy northern Canada 
lambs brought $6.50: best O lambs also 
sold at the same figures; a car of W Va 
do and N Y state lambs brought the 
same prices. 

Hogs held up strong all 
closing 15@25c higher. This Monday 
there were over 2300 hogs on sale. N Y 
and Pa hogs were selling at $6.30@6.40 
p 100 lbs, and choice light would prob- 
ably exceed these figures. 


last week, 


THE HORSE TRAFFIC, 


There was an improved demand in 
nearly all branches of the business last 
week. Dealers are generally filling their 
stables with fresh horses in prepara- 
tion for the fall trade. The upward 
trend of the stock market is operating 
to improve the demand for high-class 
horses, and dealers who handle this 
kind report a fairly brisk business the 
last few days. 

At Pittsburg, cattle supply liberal on 
Monday, totaling 120 loads; market 
about steady, however, prices ranging 
as follows: 

Extra, 1450-1600 Ibs @5 50@& 75 
Good, 1200-1500 Ibs = 4650535 
Fair, 900-1100 | ba 375004 15 
Common, 700-900 Ibe 2 75.03 50 


Rough, half fat 300.4425 
Fatoxen 2 75@4 00 


Poor te good bulls $225@3 60 
Poorto goodcows 1 50a350 
Heifers, 700-1000 Ibs 2 50q@4 25 
Bologna cows, phd 7 (ia15 0 
Veul exlves & 00@7 50 
Cows & springers, 16 W0q@42 00 


higher’ than 
doubles on 


Hog market 5@10c 

a week ago, with 50 
sale. Heavy swine $6.20@6.25, Yorkers 
and mediums 6.35@6.40, light Yorkers 
€.15@6.30, pigs 5.90@6.10. Sheep receipts 
25 loads; lambs steady, bringing 5.50@ 


6, culls 3.50@4.50; muttons firm, weth- 
ers 4.25@4.50, mixed 4@4.20, ewes 3.25@ 


3.70, culls 1@2.25, 

At Buffalo, cattle martet started out 
steady to 10@15c higher this ‘week, with 
225 loads on sale, compared with 250 the 
preceding Monday. Best fat’ steers 
brought $5.50@5.90, cows 3.25@4.10, can- 
ners 1.25@2, fat heifers 3.50@4.25, feeders 
3.40@3.85, stockers 2.50@3.75, bulls 2.25@ 
3.60, veals 7.50@7.75. Milch cows slow 
and 2@3 p hd lower, prices 25@50 ea. 

Sheep receipts 130 doubles, the same 
as a week ago. Market fairly active. 
Choice lambs moved dat $6.10@6.25, fair 
5.50@5.75, culls 4.50@5, wethers 4@4.50, 
yearlings 4.25@4.75, ewes 3.50@3.90, 
bucks and culls 1.50@2.75. Hog receipts 
115 loads: pigs 6@6.10, yorkers 6.30@6.40, 
mixed and heavy 6.25@6.35, dairies 5.75 
@6.10. 

———————————— 


Among the many excellent features 
of American Agriculturist are its free- 
dom from fraudulent and quack ad- 
vertisements and the reliability of its 
reports on crop conditions. Its market 
reports are also very valuable, keeping 
the farmer posted on all market con- 
ditions.—[P. S. Duffield, Cumberland 
County, N J. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Grange Notes. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The regular meeting of the Mercer 
county Pomona grange was held at Al- 
lentown last week. The morning and 
afternoon sessions were devoted to bus- 
iness and literary exercises. In the 
evening State Master Gaunt brought 
his special team to conduct the cere- 
monies connected with the fifth degree 
work. A large class took this degree 
and the ceremony was very impressive. 

A very successful fair was recently 
held by Dirigo of New Brunswick in 
their new hall at Dyers Corners. The 
women had decorated the hall in a very 
attractive way with their fancywork. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The last session of Warren county 
Pomona was held with Watson Sep- 
tember 12. Visiting members were met 
at Cobham. After the usual opening 
exercises, an address of welcome was 
given by Mrs R. H. Mickleson, which 
Was responded to by N. S. Wheelock 
of Limestone grange. Several very im- 
portant questions were ably discussed. 

The meeting to be held at Erie in 
December promises to be one of the 
largest the state grange has ever held. 
Great interest is being taken, and the 
Patrons of Erie and adjacent counties 
will leave nothing undone to make this 
meeting a success. 

The state has been fortunate in hav- 
ing the services of Hon Oliver Wilson, 
muster of Illinois state grange, for 
three ‘weeks during the picnic season. 
Prother Wilson was listened to with 
close attention and much profit 
large audiences, ranging from a 
hundred to 8000, at every session. Even 
on rainy days people came and sat un- 
der umbrellas to listen to grange doc- 


trine. 
NEW YORK. 

Middlefield has increased its member- 
ship to about 90. The meetings are al- 
ways full of interest. Besides discuss- 
ing topics of interest to farmers, they 
frequently have very fine literary pro- 
grams. 

A class of nine candidates were given 
final degrees at Burton the last Satur- 
day evening in August. The program 
was interesting, excellent refreshments 
were served and everybody reported a 
pleasant time. 

Much enthusiasm has 
fested by the members of Bainbridge in 
securing new members and as a result 
of the recent contest, 20 were added to 
the roll. 

The largest grange in the world is 


Wolcott, with a membership of over 
800. It was organized in 1875 with 31 
charter members. During its long ex- 


istence it has had only 11 masters and 
three secretaries, Mrs J. H. L. Roe hay- 


ing been re-elected to the latter office 
for her 23d consecutive term. Of the 


charter members, 22 are still living and 
18 are members of the grange. 
jal Nat it 
A Question of Farm Power—Various 


forms are advocated according to con- | 


ditions, and horse power machines con- 


tinue in great favor with farmers. One | 


of the oldest and best known makes of 
horse power machines are those pat- 
ented by A. W. Gray’s Sons of Middle- 
town Springs, Vt. Adapted to one, two 
or three horses, these powers have long 
been noted for their light draft and 
durability. They are exceedingly use- 
ful and popular in such farm work as 
threshing, churning, cutting fodder, 
sawing wood, running separators, cider 
and grist mills. This firm, whose ad- 
vertisements can be found in our col- 
umns, Offers to any farmer who will 
take the trouble of writing for it an 
interesting catalog showing the value 
of their horse powers in farm work, 
This pamphlet is mailed free to any 
reader. 





Cattle Feeders, swine growers and 


horse raisers should be exceedingly 
careful in the selection of feed for 
their stock. A non-injurious, econom- 
ical feed that will accomplish much 
in finishing animals for the most ex- 
acting buyers is the kind that should 
be used. Dairymen are constantly on 
the lookout for rations to increase the 
flow of milk without additional expense 
in feeding. In another part of this 
paper will be found the advertisement 
of Dr Hess & Clark of Ashland, O, 
who are famed for turning out an ideal, 
scientific stock food. Their prepara- 


tions are worth looking up. 


by | 
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been mani- | 














SINGLE BARREL 
SHOT GUN 


“THE HIGH GRADE SINGLE GUN." 


Simplest “take down”? gun made, 
Top snap; center hammer; rebounding 
lock. 1%, 16 and 20 gauges; automatic 
and non-ejector styles. 

Your dealer can supply or we will sell 
to you direct. 

Illustrated catalog 
complete line—FREE. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. 20, Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of H & R Revolvers. 
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| SWAN'S 
{? STANDARD 


‘i ROOFING 
Vi) 2% RW. 


TRADE MARI 


For 20 Years and Ove 


We bave been making Swan’s Standard 2 
and 3ply and 


Extra Heavy Felt Roofing 


M'I!tons of 
square feet are now in use. It can he applied 
by anyone py tS fiat roofs. Low Price? 


selling to consumers direct. 


Durable! Fire- Y if 

bulld or havol why ates a ee - 

send for samples, olroulars and prices. 
THE A. F. SWAN co., 

14 Battery Place, New York, N.Y. 





02-1004 








HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


Shovel Plow Combined. 









THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is «as 
near perfect as can be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of every 
farmer. 


« 


| The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


‘FARMERS 


HANDY 
ACON 


Low steel wheels, 
loading and handling easier. 










wide tires, make 
We fur- 
nish Steel Wheels to fit any axle, to 


carry any load. Straight or staggered 
spokes. Catalogue free, 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box106-P, Quincy, Ill. 











sss STANDARD == 


Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Siasquatte Building, Chicago, Ill. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





























Our Story of the News. 


Russians Strengthening Their Armies. 








The Russian retreat after the battlé 


of Liao Yang was accomplished in goo 
order, and Gen Kuropatkin was able to 
transport his immense stores of sup- 
plies and ammunition practically intact 
to Mukden. Gen Kuroki, with his Jap- 
anese army, is racing north to head off 
the Russians and it is believed the next 
great battle will be at Hun river, north 
C Mukden. Heavy rains have added 
£ 


atly to the difficulties of both gen- 





erals and the troops have suffered ter- 
ribly from hardships, 

The Baltic fleet, consisting of eight 
battleships, five,protected cruisers, tor- 
pedo boats and colliers, have sailed 
from Cronstadt, bound for the orient. 
Their route is kept secret, but it is 
probable that they will go by way of 
the Suez canal, The Japs keep up their 
onslaughts on Port Arthur and they 
have recently experienced heavy losses 
in front of the fortress, 

Oe 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 

Orders have gone out from St Peters. 
burg for the mobilization of additional 
troops, and plans have been outlined 

to the 


for sending 300,000 more men 
e l. 





Because of the high prices of cotton 


in America, Spain is to try raising her 
oO, supply under a government sub- 
sidy. Cotton has been grown experi- 
mentally in certain parts of Spain with 
fair success and with government aid 


it is believed a good crop could be se- 


cured. Lands used for cotton growing 
will be exempted from taxation and 
miny prizes will be given for goods 


manufactured of home grown cotton. 








With the completion of the govern- 
meit lock dam at Meeker Island next 
ye Minneapolis will become practi- 
cally the head of Mississippi naviga- 
tion and will then be able to ship her 
vast output of flour direct from the 
mills to New Orleans by water. 

In a three days’ battle between the 
government troops and the insurgent 


Uruguay, 2000 men are re- 
been killed and 4000 


fi es in 
ported to have 
wounded, 





Rev George C. Lorimer, pastor of the 


Madison avenue Baptist church of New 
York city, and one of the best known 
clergymen in America, is dead at Aix- 
les-Bains, France, 





The great packers’ strike, which be- 
fin at Chicago July 12, and involved 
nearly 75,000 men in various cities, has 
been declared off by the _ packers’ 
unions. The end of the strike is a com- 
plete surrender of the union men, those 
f whom work can be found being 
t back at the wages prevailing 
I the strike on the “open” shop 
t 


Forest fires have e bee en raging in many 
of the principal timber regions of 
northern California, including some of 
the finest redwood districts in the state. 
In Marin county an area of nearly 14,- 
000 acres was practically devastated, 

New York houses engaged in trade 
with Cuba report a distinct revival in 
business throughout the island, due to 
the flotation of the government loan, 
and unusually good crops of sugar and 

bacco, 

The czar of Russia has appointed 
Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky, formerly 
zovernor of Penza, to succeed the late 
M. Von Plehve, as minister of the in- 
terior. The new minister is said to be 
the direct opposite of the late minister, 
being as popular with the masses as 
Von Plehve was unpopular. 

Leading Gentile citizens of Utah are 
forming a Gentile party in that state 
to fight the influence of the Mormon 

hurch in politics. The movement is 
led by the Salt Lake Tribune, the lead- 
ing republican paper of the state, which 
has bolted the state ticket, named by 
United States Senator Smoot and the 
Mormon leaders. 





The British mission in Thibet has 
concluded a treaty with the native offi- 
cials at Twhasa. No annexation has 


be« hn 


ifttempted, and the continuance of 








Chinese suzerainty is fully recognized. 
The treaty insures the observance of 
the treaty of 1890, establishing trade 
relations between India and Thibet. 





The Japanese government has closed 
a contract with the Carnegie steel com- 
pany of Pittsburg, Pa, for 7500 tons of 
the finest nickel steel plates for use 
on battleships. 

—_—__—<> 


Features of Pittsburg’s Produce Markets. 


‘i &. Wa 

Farm produce marketed in Pittsburg 
the past summer has been of very lib- 
eral volume. Values have felt the ef- 
fect of lack of work for men in the 
various mills and factories M and 
around this city. Unseasonable weather 
causing spasmodic marketing of the 
different crops also reacted against the 
producer. 

“Last year Pittsburg and vicinity con- 
sumed an immense amount of farm and 
garden truck #t very satisractory prices 
to the shipper, and inferior grades sold 
quickly then, although at a consider- 
able discount from choice goods. This 
led producers in surrounding territory 
to plant a large acreage, which met 
a rather restricted demand this year, 
This applies to practically all summer 
vegetables, 

Choice vegetables and small fruits 
have commanded satisfactory prices 
compared to other markets, but me- 
dium and inferior stocks of produce 
have been a drug on the market all 
summer, lots of it spoiling before leav- 
ing commission men’s hands. 

One factor which has added to the 
liberal volume of receipts here is the 
depression which many small manu- 
facturing towns within 100 miles have 
felt. This has brought many new ship- 
pers into the trade from territory which 
formerly used locally all it produced. 

A feature of the past summer has 
been the decidedly noticeable increase 
in the buying by hucksters, while the 
volume of demand from retail grocers 
has not been up to the average. This 
is accounted for from the fact that 
many grocers running book accounts 
cut out perishable produce, owing to 
the slack times. In this hucksters saw 
an opportunity to sell to the well-to-do 
people whom grocers dropped. While 
not so numerous as storekeepers, still 
the huckster buying has been a good 
outlet for wholesale houses. The start- 
ing of the big coal mines in this vicin- 
ity late in the summer to get coal for 
shipment to the Great lakes, Was very 
beneficial to the produce trade, as min- 
ers are liberal users of everything in 
season. 

OVERSUPPLY OF RIPE TOMATOES. 

As an instance of the effect of the 
unseasonable weather, tomatoes afford 
a good example, although beans, peas, 
lettuce, cabbage, corn, melons and 
small fruits were affected the same 
way. Early southern grown tomatoes 
arrived at the usual time and sold at 
fancy prices. 

Then followed a period of temporary 
searcity. The weather in tributary ter- 
ritory was not hot enough to ripen the 
early native varieties at the usual time, 
comonneatiy early, medium early, and 
medium ripening varieties all arrived 
together, causing an overstocked mar- 
ket and correspondingly low prices. The 
late varieties are reported as making 
a good showing and will doubtless sell 
better than those earlier in the summer. 

POTATOES AND FALL APPLES PLENTIFUL, 

Potatoes are an immense crop and 
ore selling close to 50 cents per bushel 
from the cars. This price has been 
shaded on desirable orders, 

At one time Virginia sweet potatoes 
dominated the market to such an ex- 
tent that prices on Jersey Sweets had 
to be brought down to the level of the 
former. Now, however, Jerseys com- 
mand their usual premium on this mar - 
ket of about $1 per barrel, good Vir- 
ginia Sweets being quoted at $2 with 
best Jerseys $3@3.25 

Native cantaloupes and melons sold 
fairly well until trainloads of Rocky 
Ford cantaloupes began arriving. 

During the past month these latter 
sold at the lowest point in several sea- 
sons, getting down to $1 percrate. Na- 
tive melons at that time were almost 
unsalable. The market has rallied re- 
cently and is tending higher. 

Fali apples promise to be 


JR. 


a heavy 


crop and quality poor. On average cars 
50@60c per bushel 
Many sections re- 


prices are around 
with demand slow. 


NEWS--MARKETS 


port heavy falling of* apples. From re- 
ports from adjacent territory, choice 
picked apples will be a light crop and 
they should sell at good advantage 
here, 

Early peach supplies were very liber- 
al and while prices were low, this was 
one fruit for which there was an excep- 
tional demand. Prices on natives have 


recovered from the low point and are 
quoted at $1 to $1.50 for good to choice 
nearby truit with fancy up to $1.75. 


>_> 


Additional Tobacco Notes. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 

WyryomiInc Co—Tobacco harvested 
fine condition; curing nicely. 
ahead of °03. Growers asking 
p 1b in the bdle.—[M. V. K. 

LANCASTER Co—The northern part of 
this county shows some exceptionally 
nice, clean, leafy tobacco. Farmers 
asking 10 and 2c for seed leaf and dou- 
ble that price for Havana. Around 


in 
Crop 
10@12¢c 
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Schorneck the crop is the best grown 
in 10 yrs, being free from blemish. In- 
crease of 20% over last yr in weight. 
York Co—Tobacco 25% better than in 
°03, and growers are asking 50% higher 
prices than for last yr’s yield. In a 
small part of the county hail complete- 
ly destroyed crop.—[H. W. H. 
LycomiInc Co—Estimate that we have 


231 


15% more tebacco p a than last yr. 
Grow€érs in both this and Clinton Co 
are much pleased with their crops, 
which are free from insect damage. 


Tobacco last yr averaged 6e p lb. This 
season it is be ae d prices will be much 
higher.—[W. L. G. 


NEW Y‘ YORK. 

ONONDAGA Co—Much tobacco was 
damaged near Elbridge by hail. The 
land was plowed under and will be put 
to wheat. Other tobacco of good qual- 
ity. Farmers willing to sell at a rea- 
sonable price this yr, but not at 4@5c 
p !b, as they were forced to in '03.— 
(J. H, &. 








THE 
IMPROVED 


U.S. SEPARATORS 


HAVE LOW SUPPLY CAN 
AND MAKE MORE MONEY [S 


by gettin more cream— 
Hold World d’s Record 
for clean pt BL 


SAVE MORE MONEY 


by wearing longer and costing less for 
repairs than others, therefore are the 


MOST PROFITABLE TO BUY -© 


Handsome illustrated catalogue free for the asking 


We have transfer houses at many different 


ts thus 


insuring prompt delivery to any 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, ¥t 














nage = Spreader 


A Machine of Special Features, 
Spreads everything of fertilizer 

inclu barnyard ma- 
nure in all conditions and all 
commercial fertilizers. Spreads 
broadcast or drills, evenly, fast 
or slow, any desired quantity per 
acre. Easiest to operate, nearest per- 
fectly automatic. Simplest, lightest 
draft, most durable. Guaranteed. 


The Seccess i is as much in advance of the celebrated Improved Kemp, which we still manvfac- 
ture, as the Kemp is ahead of all other spreaders. The prize product of our 25 years of Spreader 
building. Investigate it. New Success catalogue with valuable chapter on farm fertilizing mailed fee. 


KEMP @ BURPEE MANUFACTURING CO., BOX 32, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
















(patent applied See) is improvement over old sty 
peg ST Oo The man at the cutter does 

i. Two new sizes for 1904. Nos. 14 and 17, built 
line “the No. 19 “Ohio” Monarch, heavier, stronger, 
fasterand than ever before. Patented. They 
have Soopery ee my men. 
Fill an ordinary silo in ene 


letters from users, in th 


60th Year. 


$5.00 A Day Saved at Silo Filling Time! 


How? Self Feed saves one or two men and increases capacity 88% per cent, 


The New “OHIO” “*tistrtater “4 
aohecd, Cmemmiaec mana od 


dented eoceeesi@ 1903 is proven by Innemerable wi views and 4 
gue. An“Obio” onto ; 


‘cutters and elevators as before. 


a Silver Mfg. Company, Salem, Ohio. | 
“Modern Silage Methods" ten cents, stamps or eota, 
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Michigan Lands 


In the Famous Fruit Belt Region. 
fruit country in the United States. 

land or LOCATE anywhere until_you have IN- 
VESTIGATED our holdings. e raise the 
greatest variet x crops and have unexcelled 


markets. LO RIC and EASY TERMS. 
MICHIGAN LAND TION, MANISTEE, MICH, 














VIRGINIA FARMS. 


We furnish lists of desirable farms and old plan- 
tations for sale on our tine of road in viedo 
Productive lands with improvements, in desirable 
communities, with best church, school and social 
advantages, at $5.00 and up per acre. We have 
many Northermand Western people with us already 
who are delighted with our section. Come and see 
what they are doing, how they like the country. 
people, climate etc. Why stay in the North with 
its short summers and long, cold winters, when 
we offer you here in the Sunny South all your 
present advantages and numerous othem at less 
than one-third of your present investment? For 
further information, lists of farms or industrial 
openings, excursion rates, ete., and our beautiful 
pamphlet on Virginia, address F. i, LaBAUME, 
Asst. Agr’l & Ind’l Agt., N. & W. Ry., Roanoke, Va 





are invited to settle in the 


THRIFTY FARMERS p> State of Mas Maryland, where 


they will find ade thful climate, fi 
class markets Ma = 4- ay pad pl ay land 


at reasonable prices, 
shlers will be sent free upon application 
ki. Badenhoop,Sec., State Board of 1 Baittmore, Hd. 


OR SALE 








Easte: 
climate and fertile soil, Send for our free 
S. P. Woodeock & Co.. Salisbury, Wicomico Co., 
ir you wart to 


FARMS WANTED exchange any kin ‘of rok 


estate or bnsiness anywhere at any — Ky ee 
for our free list and terms—B8tate rticuiais in 
first ferter. Address FRANK P CLEVELAND & 
COMPANY, 4/5 Adams Express Building, Chieago. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
WITH COMPARISONS. 


Ouls 


to 
es) 
te 


ETANEARD GRADES, 














ir ~W weal Corn 
‘a s rs t|———— - ——_ -—_ —- ——p 
cae erage 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago.....|1.09%4| .80%| 53 | 51 | .32'4| .35% 
New York...|1.15 | 87 | .59 | 7%) 37 | 42% 
Boston.ecccoe] — _— -6519) .64 { 41 45 
| > 





Zt) be 


2 | BANg 


Toledonseses]L12, | 83%} -56 
i 


St Louis. ....|1.10%)| 82°] 61 | 247 | 23 
Min’p’lis....|/1.13 | .85%| 5444 = 3 


Liverpool,..| — .96'.] 67 | 66 — 





Bi, 


At Chicago, the wheat market has re- 
ceecived fair consideration, legitimate 
influences being present, and much of 
the time favoring higher prices. There 
was continued claim of damage to 
spring wheat by rust, although serious 
rainfall during harvest time gave way 
to some needed clear weather. The 
condition in the winter wheat terri- 
tory is uneven, and in many instances 
threshing returns are disappointing. 

A portion of whatever strength the 
wheat market manifested must be at- 
tributed to a little more coior to the 
foreign advices. The most recent report 
of the French crop reiterated a marked 
shortage in yield compared with ’03, and 
there was more or less talk of a ma- 
terial reduction in the world’s crop. 
The flour trade was in a little better 
shape, depleted stocks in the east forc- 
ing buyers to take hold. Northwest- 
ern millers were better buyers of wheat 
after a long period of partial stagna- 
tion, Exports of wheat and flour from 
the U §S continued small. 

In corn, the lateness of the maturing 
crop was the feature. As shown in 
American Agriculturist’s monthly re- 
port on an earlier page, conditions were 
far from satisfactory throughout impor- 
tant portions of the corn belt. Private 
and trade advices indicated a. continu- 
ance of cool weather at a time when 
sunshine and hot nights were wanted. 
May 51%c, outside prices not wholly 
maintained. The cash demand for old 
corn was a little better, sales based on 
about 54c p bu for No 2 in store. 

Easiness prevailed in the oats market 
under the general belief in a good crop, 
and the present somewhat indifferent 
demand for cash lots. The export 
movement is meager, but that is to be 
expected with prices at the present 
level. No important changes took place, 
Sept selling around 31144@32c p bu, Dec 
338c, May 35@35'4c. 

Some animation in the barley trade, 
with good demand for practically all 
grades. Receipts show an_ increase, 
quality variable. Good to choice malt- 
ing barley 45@55c, fancy nominally 
higher, low grades 37@43c. 

Offerings of timothy seed were some- 
what larger, but demand fair and gen- 
eral steadiness noted, prime cash for 
Sept $2.90 p 100 Ibs, Jan nominally 3. 

At New York, exporters evinced 
much interest in corn, No 2 mixed sell- 
ing at 57144@57%c p bu f o b, and 59c 
elevator; No 2 red wheat $1.13 for ex- 
port grade, new mixed oats 34@36c, N J 
rye 60@65c p bu, feeding barley 46c, 
malting 56@62c. 


The Live Stock Markets. 
At Chicago, the calling off of the 


packing house strike relieved the 
market of the distressing uncertainty 





and high state tension that _ pre- 
vailed so long. With a resumption 
of normal conditions the tone of the 


market at once showed improvement. 
However, it may take some little time 
for trade to fall inte its regular smooth 
channel. The market on canning and 
other grass stock is expected to show 
steady betterment. 

Western lamb offerings 
lighter proportion of extra 
stock. Feedcrs keenly active at $4.25 
@4.65, fat lambs 5@6. Only common 
feeding wethers went at figures under 
3. Bulk largely at 3.10@3.40, ewes 2.50 
@3. Fat wethers 3.50@4.25. 

Prime veals more active and firmer. 
Feeder trade looking up to a slight ex- 
tent. Inferior milch cows sluggish. Since 
the strike beef steers have shown a 
weekly average of $5@5.50, compared 
with 5.50@5.65 immediately preceding 
the breaking of friendly relations. 

Firmness noted in hog prices, bulk 
of sales going at $5.40@5.65, and tops at 
5.80@5.85. There is a large margin be- 
tween prime and common hogs. In fact, 
rough stags and the like were extreme- 
ly hard to move. 


exhibit a 
finished 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
ail instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and com on charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usua ecured. 
Beans. 

Bean acreage lighter than last yr; 

crop short; season wet; blight and rust 


in many fields; harvest has begun.—[S. 
J., Livingston Co, N Y. 

About 10% of field bean crop dam- 
aged by rust; 5% by insects. Ready to 


siart harvesting.—[F. T. 8S., Schuyler 
co WH ft. 
Bean acreage larger than in ’03, 


and rust did some 
rood.—[A, C, 


Worms, wet weather 
damage; quality generall; 
H., Orleans Co, N Y. 

At New York, market shows little 
change; pea $1.70@1.80 p bu, red kid- 
ney 2.75@3.05, yellow eye 2.75@2.80, mar- 
row 2.d0@2.85. 

Dressed Meats. 

The game season is now openin N Y. 
Partridges are expected to start at 
about $2.50 p pr; snipe and plover 2@ 
2.75 p doz, venison 15@30c p Ib. 

At New York, prices a shade easier. 
Prime veals 10@11%%c p lb, buttermilks 
6@ic, Jersey swine 8@8%c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, future evap apples of- 
fered freely. Oct-Nov delivery quoted 
ut 4%@5%c p lb, Dec 4%c, chops 15%ec, 
and skins $1.32@1.35 p 100 Ibs. 


cores 


Raspberries bring 181%4@19c p Ib for 
spot, huckleberries 13@14c, blackber- 
ries 6c, cherries 12@1314c. 

Eggs. 


City people are now returning from 
country resorts and the consumption 
of eggs is expected to increase. It is 
claimed that fresh gathered stock is 
held at relatively high figures in coun- 
try districts. 

At New York, continues to 
harden. Western command 20@ 
22%c p lb, nearby 23@28c. 

At Chicago, fine eggs sold up closely, 
bringing 20@21c p doz. Ordinary grades 
slower. 


market 
firsts 


Fresh Fruits. 


A Mobile Co, Ala, farmer claims to 
have realized a net profit of $353 pa 
from his strawberries this yr. 

In many parts of Pa the plum crop is 
said to be the biggest since the civil 
war. Pickers scarce. 

Trade estimates now place the °’04 
grape crop in the Lake Keuka (N Y) 
district between 30,000 and 35,000 tons. 

At New York, a good demand for 
peaches; peninsula season is drawing 
to a close; prices 50c@$1.25 p bskt or 
cra, plums 15@30c p 8-lb bskt, pears 2 
@4 p bbl, grapes 50@65c p carrier, 
huckleberries 5@8c p qt, cranberries 5@ 
6.50 p bbl, muskmelons 50c@1.25 p cra, 
watermelons 100@250 p car. 


Hay and Straw. 

Eastern operators say the demand for 
hay is greatly reduced by the excellent 
pastures at present. Usually at this 
season grass has given out. Frost will 
soon clear the situation for hay men. 

Canadian reports tell of a larger hay 
crop than last yr with quality in Que- 
bec 25% better. At present Boston and 


N Y prices, Canadians cannot ship 
freely as duty and freight stands them 
$8 p ton. 


At New York, an abundance of hay 
in sight and market inclines to weak- 
ness. No 1 timothy 75@85c p 100 Ibs, 
clover 50@55c, salt do, long rye straw 
80@85c, oat 50@55c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, prices well sustained; 
city bran $22 p ton, middlings 23@24, 
linseed oil cake 24.50, meal 25. 

Poultry. 

At New York, much 
noted and prices on a stronger basis. 
This may result in heavier supplies, 
however. Fowls brought 14@14%c p lb 
1 w, chickens 15c, roosters 9144@10c, tur- 
keys 13c, ducks 50@85c p pr, geese 90c@ 
$1.25, pigeons 20c, dressed fowls 13@14c 
p lb, spring chickens 15@20c, ducks 15 
@17 4c. 

At Chicago, spring chickens meet 
with gooc inquiry at 13c p lb 1 w, fowls 


aggressiveness 


11@11%c, turkeys 10@12c, young 18@20c, 
ducks 10@llc, geese $3@6 p doz, iced 
fowls 11@12c, roosters 742@8c. 


Vegetables. 


Western dealers say there should be 
a comparatively small range between 
prices for domestic and Danish and 
Holland seed cabbage this fall. This 
view is based largely upon the fact 
that the domestic crop appears short 
in many sections this year, while the 
contrary may be said of the other kinds 
of cabbage. 

Prospects are for light cabbage crop: 
Wet season, heavy rains, clubfoot, 
smaller acreage, etc. Look for $10@15 
p ton after cold weather sets in, but 
not for such prices as prevailed last 
yr.—[M. E. E., Orleans Co, N Y. 

Advices indicate not so heavy a to- 
mato yield in Va and Md this yr as 
last. In some sections of the latter 
state the crop is running 100 bus p a. 

Canners now claim that the sugar 
corn pack in southern O will average 
light. 

It is alleged that canners in Salem 
Co, N J, are not operating freely with 
tomatoes this yr. As a result much 
stock will rot on the vines. 

Factories are reported as getting all 
the Long Island pickles they need at 
$1.25 p 1000, compared with 4@4.50 in 
°03. The past winter picklers offered to 
contract with farmers at 2 but the lat- 
ter generally refused to consider that 
price. 

At New York, tomatoes abundant and 
easier, Jerseys 15@40c p bu, turnips 50@ 
65c p bbl, squash 25c@$1, string beans 
50c@1 p bskt, peas 50c@1.75, peppers 50c 
@1.25 p bbl, pumpkins 50@7ic, lettuce 1, 
lima beans 75c@1.50 p bskt, green corn 
50c@1.25 p 100, egg plants 60@90c p bbl, 
celery 20@50c p doz, cuke pickles 50c@ 
1.75 p 1006, cukes 50c@1.75 p bbl, cauli- 
flower 1@3, cabbage 1.50@2.50 p 100, car- 
rots 75c@1 p bbl, beets 50c@1 p 100 
bchs, brussels sprouts 5@12c p qt. 


Wool. 


At the Atlantic seaboard, O and Pa 
wools brought 24@29c p lb, unwashed. 

The exports of wool from Australia 
and N Z have been declining steadily 
for 4 yrs. During the 12 mos ended 
June 30, ’04, they ‘were 1,367,000 bales, 
against 1610 in ’01, and 1,665,000 in ’02. 
As long ago as ’96-7, exports were 1,849,- 
000 bales, This represents wool shipped 
abroad, chiefly to London, and there 
sold. In addition, a very large amount 
of wool is sold locally in Australia, find- 
ing its way largeiy to the U K and 
continent of Europe. Local sales the 
past yr were 837,000 bales, or much as 
the previous 12 mos. According to fig- 
ures furnished by Consul Gen Bray 
of Melbourne, there was a total of 75,- 
765,000 sheep in Australasia in ’03, a 
slight gain over ‘02, but much under yrs 
immediately preceding. 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


the Waupaca 





Starch companies in 
district of Wis expect to make large 
runs this winter, as the potato crop 
promises to be big. There is talk of 
20@25c p 100 lbs for starch stock. 

Tt is alleged in some quarters that 
railroads are making special rates to 


encourage shipments of Ia and Neb 
potatoes to southern points. This is 
due to a large yield and the belief 


that the outlet is better south than 
east. 

There will be little encouragement of- 
fered N E farmers to ship potatoes to 
N Y until after Christmas, so claim 
dealers at the metropolis. They base 
their statement on the good supplies 
in sight from Long Is, N Y, and Mich, 
and the belief that Me farmers will be 
loath to part with potatoes for less 
than 50c p bu. 

Potatoes are turning out fairly well, 
but are very uneven, and many farmers 
find a dry rot on low ground.—[G. L., 
Jefferson County, N Y. 

Potatoes were struck with blight and 
will be a light crop; present price 80c 
p bu.—[L. A. G., Chautauqua County, 

At New York, market holding steady. 
Bulk stock $1.35@1.65 p 180 Ibs. Consid- 
erable firmness noted to prices. Sweet 
potatoes easy at 1.25@2.25 p bbl. 

At Chicago, receipts showed a tem- 
porary restriction, and prices respond- 
ed; sound stock brought 50@55c p bu. 


ONION CROP AND MARKET. 


reported that the onion crop 
in Chicago territory is fairly large 
this year. In spite of the good yield 
farmers are encouraged to hold out for 
stiff prices and are not contractin, 
with any degree of freedom. A great 
many growers are now fixed so that 
they can carry over 1 to 3 ears of 
Onions each this year, and therefore 
they are very independent with 
buyers, 

Onion yield a little above average 
About 4 crop has been marketed. Gen- 
eral range of prices 40c@$1.05 p bu. 
[W. J. C., Orange Co, N Y. 

Onions have opened in Wayne Co, N 
Y, at 7dc p bu, delivered in carload lots. 

Several growers pulled onions green 
and sold to shippers at 75ic p bu. Qual- 
ity fair and yield averages 200@250 bus 
p a. Farmers pleased at prospects.-- 
{[J. McV., Lake Co, O. 

Onion crop 75% of yield: maggois 
worst ever known; quality good, how- 
ever.—[F. T. F., Erie Co, Pa. 

Onions yielding 100 bus p a against 
125 lust yr; quality good; maggots and 
wet weather bothered growers. The 
latter are looking for $1 p bu.—[J. W. 
G., Madison Co, N Y. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


It is 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP? 
PING POINTS. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 

apples $1.50@2 p bbl, watermelons 10@ 

20c ea, grapes 20@25c p bskt, peaches 

1@1.25 p bu, pears 2@4 p bbl, Wheat 17 

1.05 p bu, corn 60@6l1c, oats 33@35c, hay 

12.50@13.75 p ton, straw 7@11, rye 80% 

8lec p bu, eggs 20@22c p doz, cheese 9 

@9tec p Ib, turkeys 16@22c p lb d w, 

hens 13@15e 1 w. potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, 

onions 1@1.25 p bu. 
At Philadelphia, peaches 60c@$1 p 
bu, grapes 40@60c p carrier, cantaloupes 


20@50c p %-bu bskt, potatoes 25@3, 
sweets 30@35c, chickens 16@18c p lb 


d w, ducks 12@13c 1 w, eggs 18@21ic p 
doz, cheese 9@9%c p Ib, hay 75@80c p 
100 Ibs, wheat 1@1.05 p bu, corn 59@62c, 
oats 35@38c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, new 
hay $10@12 p ton, rye straw 12@15, po- 
tatoes 40@55c p bu, yams 75c@1 p bbl, 
butter beans 20@25c p bskt, corn 64@%c 
p doz, onions 2@2.25 p bbl, tomatoes 25 
@25c p bu, eggs 20@21e p doz, hens 14 
@14%c p lb 1 w, cheese 10@10%c, oats 
31@35¢e p bu, corn 58@60c, wheat 85c@ 
1.04, 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Small shipments of apples are being 
made to the British markets. Recent 
sales at Glasgow included Gravensteins 





as high us $4 p bb!, Kings 4.25, Blush 
3.75. During the week ended Aug 27, 


Boston, N Y and Montreal together 
shipped a total of 568% bbls. 

Exporters say that, owing to the Eu- 
ropean fruit crop situation, Germany 
does not desire U S summer apples this 
season. However, when cold weather 
sets in they are hopeful of a demand 
for red stock. 

Consular advices say the early apple 
crop of England is a record breaker. 
New apples opened at 72¢c p % bu. Aus- 
tralian apples sold in the summer is 
low as 48c p case, shippers losing much 
money. American apples are popular 
in the U K and a broad inquiry is an- 
ticipated as soon as the domestic crop 
is out of the way. 

Many growers in Wayne Co, N Y, say 
the apple crop is of such good quality 
will 


this yr that 85@90% of the yield 
be fit for barreling. 

The first shipment of U S apples to 
Hamburg this season was made last 
week. The stock consisted of western 


N Y Gravensteins. 

Apples are a good crop and quality 
fine. Buyers are offering $1 p bbl at 
present.—[P. H. S., Rensselaer County, 
a. 


> ——— 


I find the old reliable American Agri- 
culturist a very great help in my farm- 
ing operations, and would not like to 
be without it. I have taken it only one 
year, but now realize what I have lost 
in years gone by.—[Peter Botting, Ot- 
sego County, N Y. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
1904 ..19 @19%c 20%@21 c 19 ¢ 
1903 ..20%@20%c 21%@22%c 19%c 


1903 . = _ , NP \\ 
1902 ..19 @19%c 20%@21 c 18%@19 c z = 7 - . g-* ‘ " 
Traders say there is a likelihood that , “ = ’*. 2 i t > : 2 


Sept butter receipts at some eastern 





points may run ahead of ’03. The ex- at LBs ~ Is F = dis & 
port trade has proved fair but it is Rte “isa : == rie 
confined largely to renovated contract- - ie : FOOD 
ed in the west. Ladles bought for ex- Ss ; a 

rt in N Y changed hands at 13@13%c ; Z 2 ahd ans = Dr. Hess Stock Food is always sold under a positive 
> Ib. Sie =. your money will be refunded” This eae ree te ae 

, eae e refunde 8 

At New York, there is a widening of “gare ~ . play.” It is not put out Sith the belief that 
values owing to some increases in of- _ any one who is appointed would rather say nothing than 
forines of medium grade stock. Kk'cy o. ee aa ask for their money back. If any one is not satisfied with the 


sacl ape 91,0 », dairy 17@18c, west- : results obtained by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Food, we ask and ex- 

moves at 1 9 é #3 = uiry D1S¢ e eee Fore, eon, Oy pect that they will get their money returned. We issue our guarantee 

ern factory 12@13%c. ae eae ai. : to show that wo, who know Dr. Hess Stock Food better than any one 
At Boston, fine grades meet with nas Saco as Smeaton peng eo in its efficiency. 


oy ‘ else, believe thoroughly and sincerely 
iv sale at full prices. Northern cemy = See 
19@2le p Ib, dairy 16@19c, ladle 12@14c, wor?" n= 
renovated 14@16c. aaa 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, O and : 
Pa emv 18@19¢ p lb, dairy 12@lic, cook- , ¥ 


12@13¢c.—At Philadelphia, cmy 18@ 
was formulated by Dr. Hess(M.D., D.V.8.), who is a physician, @ veterinary surgeon anda 


, dle 1294 oats : — : stock feeder of long experience. Thoprescription wasused by him in his private practice with 
Maryland—At Baltimore, Md, Va an vA great success before the food was placed upon the market. Hence our faith in this preparation is 
I ints 12@13c p lb, emy 17@20c, ren- not upon theory, but experience. It is not a condimental food, but a scientific stock tonic 
1 16@18c. and laxative, that enables the system of the animal to convert a larger portion of the nutrition of the 
' cy = food into solid flesh and fat. It shortens the Spoding period ofany animal 80 to 60 days. It also relieves 
Ohio—At Cleveland, market firm, the minor stock ailments. Feed your hogs Dr. Hess Stock Food regularly as directed, disinfect the pens, 
st cmy 17@18%c p lb, dairy 15@16'4c, a OH feeding places once a week With Instant Louse Killer, and if you have any jose from disease, 
} ine 10@llice.—At Cincinnati, cmy, | this positive written guarantee says that your money will be refunded. . 
f 20@21e p Ib, packing 10c.—At Co- Except in Canada 
ctbus con SGGhe, Goley 1000s. per pound in 100 Ib, sacks, 25 Ib. pail $1.60 an po Nee 
aes } are extremely Smaller quantities a little higher. Small dose. West and South 
\t é " ysuyers are > eme a 
e ee .] st and this gives Remember that from the Ist to the 10th of each month, Dr. Hess will farnish veterinary advice and 
particular im ex is ia ieee aati scriptions free if you will mention this paper, state what stock you have, also what stock food you have fed and enclose 
trade a slow tone. Former advances two cents for reply. In every package of Dr. Hess Stock Food there is a little yellow card that entites you to this free 
sustained. Extra cmy 19c p Ib, imit cmy service at any time. 
1 renovated 14@15c, dairy 15@16c. Dr. a Stock Beok Free, HE will mention ‘LARI state how much stock you have and what kind of stock 
; food you e used. 
The Cheese Market. ? P DR. HESS & CL K, Ashland, Ohio. 


\t New York, large sizes exhibit i Also manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a and I t Louse Killes. 
f ness. The speculative inquiry is Ine 73 — — Liss 
hardly so extensive as a while back. tant Lo Kill Kills 
Prime f ec sold at 8%@9c p Ib. 




























At Boston, fine N Y twins command re Mrrrpnpbeaeeaeaeddaa RAPPPPPPPAPPP APP PPP EDR PPP PDP, | 
Ga@$'se p Ib. Common grades go at > 
_ ) ou ant a ! 

At’ Chicago, values well maintained. | § 2 
Receipts running rather moderate and That is made from the best High Carbon Steel Wire. 

- ms 1 F c cheddars 9@ ‘ That is Heavily Galvanized to prevent rust or corrosion, 
local demand good. ee ee That is COILED to provide for contraction and ex p 
4 p lb, daisies 9@9%4c, Young Amer- That is Enough to turn the most vicious animal, Q 
, ; That is Woven Closely to turn chickens and small pigs, P 


icas I@9I2c. P Enews iapies to the osts as you would naila 





~eeeeerwrewrervevvuvreww?T* 











_ That easily adjusts itself to al! uneven surfaces, 
, : ; is woven tn seek 6 manner that compels Overy Wie $ Do qoureelf what ' a ‘ 
World’s Fair Demonstration Dairy Test. That you can Buy Direct from the firm that makes it, with > Pistols o ail Beil in 1B wD _ Oare 
mune Freight Prepaid to your nearest railroad station, 2 ° 
ten if ft disploacet You in any particulary a 
Kg iry st 5 is is u spleases yc y 
The dairy test at St Louis is moving ‘ That you Se Slaghonsee, if 7 : Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 
is smoothly felow are given the isfactory return at our expense and get your money, ¢ is a wonde: aranteed to cure any case— 
3 it °F a nsumed and the milk ' Write for Free Catalog giving full information, Address, ( money peer 3 it fails. uo cutting--so gear. 
quantity of fee cons ed & > ’ 
itter fat, ete -oduced during the ten ied LMAN BROS, Box 203, MUNCIE, INDIANA. ¢ f any e 
‘ : ty aM get ee & MMe REN | Sn nnn eee lll lalallala hl tl Al li li lll al lll horse owner to have. Write for it. 











days ending September 3 


FLEMING BROS., Chem 
Yards» Ubie 























































FEED CONSUMED IN POUNDS. Steel Roofing 00 Sau%2 281 Union Stock * Chicago, TIL 
Short Ter Hol- Brown ee .00 
nom, 07, sh, Coe WE PAY FREIGHT EAST ot COLORADO 
2cws DBews lcws ocws Strictly new, perfect steel sheets, 6and 
¢ 4,872 3,485 — == feet long. The best roofing, siding or 
Chen wns oe ee 104 — : 5 ceiling you can use; painted two sides. | Of AY ? ” 
pa alts 7 Ul vevereees 1 ‘1 wer 291 : : Hand Sewing Machine and Fiat, 62.00; corragates =e ortneed, 2.10 
\ Oe + ° ’ = e . ~ e. yrit “e a ue 
I > a . : 995 «690.0 296.5 77 Teo Show it Means a er ae We te Sow, oe ontek B | wee auction continually asked by mostot the New York 
Rolled oats - 00.0 - —< i accnt me 4 and Receivers’ sales. exporters 0: and o urope. 
Ime: 411.5 514.5 82.5 27 CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING 00. 
Cittonseed meal ., 258 885 30.5. «—«15 | SaeMoote Foundry Fredericktown, Oy Weer 5th 4 Iron Sta, Chicago. | OF YOU WANT TO K NOW 
tonsee eu " JIS ooo OU. « oa: oe E » aaieginn Bros ont a 
(‘orn hearts ...... 546 By 190 195 Aotaal best Market for your pooda consult 
ten feed ....... 758 1031.7 9. s LAWN FENCE 
tillers’ grains . 732 214.0 _ _ UNI CK FENCE VY N. WHITE & co. 
t alfalfa ...+..+ a IbT@ G80 ~ | 4s — beg best Rh aarenrsg & low prices | (YBa X a FYYYYy —— € y meee Catalogue W! 96-78 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 8 
Gro } . on ts ral ore 9 a 2009:0 1231 o ~ | will surprise y ou, m.,. ship from mills Coan. E. “id bo'a'e' rod Powder So All Codes. Telephone 2120 Cortlandt, 
_ a a ae -o | Calif.,and guaran rompt delivery. to-day NB AAAS NANA dress 
Cut green corn.... wad soc 1 Hg 3.530 for FREE Staioz of form Lawn and Poultry Fence. | yj] [Pisces ADDON COILED SPRING FENCE CO. . 
ie aaa Res 743 oe “339 gon | Case Bros., 12-18 Main St., Colchester, Conn. | * Box B Winchester, Ind 3 Extension Axle Nuts 
as Pst ro : es ie nies make old buggies pee Dipe Sews que sree 
EC y 1c rofitable. Our hub covers kee 
WHAT THE COWS PRODUCED. 3 very p ofteble. ur hub cov. m Keep all gi 
HARDWARE SPKCIALTY CO., Box 42, Pontiae, Mich 





Milk, pounds..... 9,857 10,269.9 8,020.6 2,131.8 

eS So | THE FAIRBANKS 

Solids not fat %.. 8.84 9.09 8.23 8.99 

- : COOD SECOND-HAND 


itter fat, Ibs.... 367.6 488.8 275.1 79.9 
‘ hig dng — 871.3 933.5 660.1 191.6 GASOLENE ENGINES FLOUR 

eS hess 35.2 ne 53.5 a Barres APD] FS 
: 5 ge renin 1.313 1.955 1.854 ik, WITHOUT QUESTION — hus ‘ FOR 

eS pe -. 8.112 3.734 4.401 3.833 LIQUOR BARRELS FOR CIDER. 





Packers Win—After being out for a 
period of about 2 mos, the striking FOR FARM USE 
packing house emp!oyees acknowledged 
their defeat and returned to work. 

Some of the unskilled laborers will be ie Se Felis pom ahh about 


inable to secure their old places again. Gas and Gasolene Engines. 
It is estimated that the strike involved 


53,000 men at all markets, cost the Good Agents Wanted 


-_ iy a Coopered in first class order. Write for prices de 
i a ON livered at your station. 
ea a Tax. HENRY A. THORNDIKE, - - Wewport, RL 
! ont > 








Clean Skimming. 
That's the bright mark of the popular priced 
AMERICAN 
. CREAM SEPARATORS 


They win when they work beside othess. 















Strikers $5,100,000 in wages and the 
. or . hat's wh them freel 
packers $7,500,000 in loss of business,| § 2wae@ Fairbanks ph AT Oo 
ete, The loss to cattle shippers, which = tmemoan seranaves co., 
x10 ni jo, %.Y. 









can never be determined, may exceed Company, 
that of either packers or strikers. The 416 BROOME ST., NEW YORK- 
ad 


origin of the strike was the refusal of STON, BUFFALO TFO PHIA 
packers to pay unskilled workmen 18l6c ALDCRT, BALTIMORE, BOCTOR, : ( RONTO VANCOUVER WINNIPEG, LONDON : oe OS Seo 
p hour od PITTSBURG, SYRACUSE, MONTREAL, TORO) 5 I h ay : . ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





























DIGGING POTATOES ON A NEW JERSEY FARM 


In large potato fields, digging is an important operation. 


Here shown is 


the machinery used for the purpose on the farm of J. D. Chamberlin of Mid- 


dlesex county, N J. 


In speaking of the crop prospects of the present year, 


G. M. Appleget of the same county says: “The crop is good, but wet weather 


is causing some rot on low grounds. 
acre, 


The demand seems to be steadily growing. 


Many fields will yield 300 bushels per 


Customers are pleased with 


the eating qualities of potatoes grown on the sandy loams of Middlesex coun- 


ty. The average farmer uses about 


tilizer per acre. 


Good Prices for Cigar Leaf Tobacco. 

As the bulk of the tobacco crop in 
the cigar leaf districts of the country 
is now under shed, American Agricul- 
turist is enabled to present its readers 
with a preliminary estimate of the ’04 
yield. The final report may change this 
estimate to some extent, yet the figures 
will give growers a good idea of the 
probable harvest of the U §S, and be 
helpful to them. 

The total cigar leaf tobacco crop is 
lighter than last yr, and the smallest 
since ’01. It may rival that season for 
the smallest crop of the present cen- 
tury. The south, O and N E show 
some enlargement in harvest returns, 
but Wis, N Y and Pa record decreases. 
The Keystone state, however, has a 
gz00d yield p a, which makes its crop 
very close to last yr, in spite of the 
reduction in the area planted. 
ESTIMATED YIELD OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS 
[in thousands and tenths of thousands of 

cases Of Jo) pounds each.) 











1904 1903 1902 191 1900 15899 

D ctesevexes 122.3 120.0 128.6 70.0 97.8 1:47 
Wis .......113.5 158.5 179.5 657.1 127.1 115.0 
t Serre - 83. 86.0 92.0 94.5 71.0 92.9 
DD cvcceus 70.6 68.0 85.0 89.2 75.3 dd.6 
i eee - 16.8 22.6 22.0 30.2 32. 31.3 
Southern . 16.7 15.4 3.9 5.9 6.1 9.8 
Totals ..431.7 470.5 519.0 346.9 407.7 420.3 


ACREAGE OF CIGAR LEAF CROPS, 
[In thousands and tenths of thousands.] 


1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 1599 
| MOORE 42.8 42.0 45.0 35.0 42.3 45.0 
ED Geceees 23.9 37.0 36.2 25.0 31.8 2.64 
ae 19.6 21.5 21.6 22.0 248 v0 
YS eee 15.8 17.0 17.8 164 14.3 12.8 
i ic errr 4.2 6.1 7.0 7.3 7.8 1.8 
Southern . 6.5 6.0 5.4 2.6 2.4 5.7 


The quality of the N E, N Y, Pa and 
southern crops is for the most part su- 
perior, and should turn out a large 
proportion of extra fine leaf. In the 
Miami valley of O, it is said the seed 
leaf and Dutch crops, save in those 
sections where hail played havoc, prom- 
ise to go into the barns in extra fine 
shape. 

THE CROP IN GENERAL, 


Was grown on a materially reduced 
acreage. and the total proves substan- 
tially 20% less than 2 yrs ago, according 
to present indications. Of course, the 
amount of wrapper leaf is very small in 
the Wisconsin and Ohio crops, but 
should be considered larger than usual 
in Pennsylvania and New York. 

In the first place, a reduced yield for 
the entire country should be an encour- 
aging item to farmers, who for the past 
two seasons have received distressing- 
ly low prices for their crops. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that stocks of do- 
mestic fine wrapper leaf are reduced 
to a minimum, and govt figures show 
that there was not a large quantity of 
foreign wrapper leaf in bonded ware- 
houses on July 1. The consumption of 
foreign wrappers has been heavy the 


1000 pounds 
This is applied with the machine at the time of planting.” 


of high-grade potato fer- 


past 12 mos. This suggests a scarcity 
of domestic cigar leaf. 
DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF IMPORTED LEAF. 


[In millions of pounds.] 
Vrappers. 


1904 1903 1902 1901 
In bond July 1 prev yr. 5.5 5.7 5. 4, 
Net imports 12 mos.... 6.2 5.1 4.9 5 
Total supply, Ibs......11.7 10.8 10.6 10 
In bond June 30........ 6.1 5.5 5.7 5 
Consumption.......... 5.6 5.2 4.9 4 

Other leaf, 

1904 1903 1902 1901 | 
In bond July1 prev yr.18.6 15.6 - 12.2 8.4 
1 eg ee 19.4 25.2 22.3 19.1 
Total supply............08.0 40.7 24.5 97.5 
In bond June 30........ 16.7 18.6 15.6 12.2 
Consumption .......... 21.3 22.2 189 15.3 


Imports of all kinds of leaf tobacco 


into the U S for the fiscal yr ended 
°04 proved large. In fact, the third 
greatest for the past 10 yrs. With our 


manufacturers drawing so freely upon 
foreign countries for fine grades of 
wrappers, it is not unlikely that the 
crops containing a high proportion of 
fine should bring excellent figures. 
WRAPPER LEAF ImPORTS INTO THE U 8. 


(Quantity of 
tured, exclusive of cigarets.] 





Cigars 
Quantity, Value made, 
Fiscal yr lbs p lb millions 
1904 $0.76 *6,707 
74 ,426 
88 6,364 
-90 6,475 
92 5,963 
f 1.05 5,077 
7 98 4,910 
r 58 93 4,173 
*Not inciuuing little cigars. 


IMPORTS ALL LEAF TOBACCO, 


[In millions of pounds, for fiscal year, 
¥ ended June 30.] 
¥r Cuba Sumatra Others Total 
ROU ievicdcses 20.5 6.9 3.7 31.1 
en OE 8 5.9 6.1 34.0 
ee 18. 5.5 5.0 29.4 
| 18.8 6.0 2.8 26.8 
DIOS cnsccorene 11.0 3.9 2.5 17.4 
eee 7.0 3.0 2.1 12.1 
Sane 4.3 4.1 2.0 10.4 
BD <eccecnene 4.4 7.3 2.1 13.8 


THAT BULLISH CONDITIONS 


exist in the market for domestic cigar 
leaf tobacco goes without saying. But 
even if the cure is perfect, the great 
question remains, to what extent will 
the tobacco trusts be able to artificially 
restrict the Gemand or keep out of the 
market long enough to depress prices? 
That is a maiter upon which one man’s 
judgment is as good as another’s, but 
taking everything into consideration, 
every grower is justified in accepting 
good prices for good leaf. Whether to 
uecept or reject any given offer is for 
each one to decide according to his own 
circumstances. It is keenly to be re- 
gretted that the efforts of the past 
three years have not yet succeeded in 
organizing a co-operative system for 
marketing the crop. Jf tobacco plant- 


ers had as strong a ‘trust’ as the 
American Tobacco Co and its allies 
have on the other side, it would be 


worth millions to the growers this year. 
‘ 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 






STOCK COMFORT 


If you would realize the most profit from poultry and live stock, you should 
see that they are carefully protected from extreme heat or cold. An old leaky 


barn endangers the life and health of live stock. 


) farm buildings are roofed with 


If your barns and othes 


Rex Fliintkote Roofing 


the improved condition of your stock more than pays for the cost. 


Rex 


Flintkote Roofing is waterproof and fire-resisting, and water with which 


it comes in contact can be used for domestic purposes. 
occupy a farm building, our roofing book will interest you. 


lf you own or 
Let us send 


it with free samples, and our agent’s name in your locality, 


J.A.&W. BIRD & CO., 56 India St.. Boston, Mass. 


ROLL 











AMISH 


domestic cigars manufac- | 








capacity, lightest draft. 


tL? 





Sem 
“ MANURE SPREADERS 


hold from 50 to 100 bushels. 
thick, fine or coarse as ground requires. Don’t have to 
stop team to make change. 


FINE ALUSTRATED CATALOOUE FREE. , 7 
“Ame*'can Harrow Ce 
oe j Meh ab Tine ot al 


= 





AMERICAN 






Spread just as thin or 







Most substantial, largest 









ot BE | 





NAY WN 
LINIMENT 


WAN ENTIRE 
MEDICINE 
CHEST 











Positive, Comparative, Superiative 





**! have used one of your Fish Brand 
Slickers for five years and now want 
a new one, also one fora friend. 1 
would not be without one for twice 
the cost. They are just as far ahead 
of acommon coat as a common one 
is ahead of nothing."’ 


{NAME ON APPLICATION) 


Be sure you don’t get one of the com. 


mark of excellence, “OWERS 
£154 BR 


TOWER CANADIAN CO., LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Makers of Wet Weather Clothing and Hats 


TRACE 
atve 


A. J. TOWER CO. 


BOSTON, U. SA. 

















DON’T FAIL toask us, oryour 

dealer, for our 1904 catalogue. 

Shows our new scale. Will 
Pay you, Doit now, 
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Make Plowi 









Trucks, 


Adjusted to any plow beam, wood 
or steel, they balance the plow 60 
th raft is reduced on the 


grass turned completely under. They regulate evenly, 
depth and width of furrow. The boy can plow with ease 
WHAT OUR CUSTOMERS SAY. 

A Bellefontaine, Ohio, farmer writes:—“More than 
satisfied. Did’t have to cuss when plowing.” *“Wouldn’t 
take 620.00 for mine.”—Wm. Norman, Sebring, Pa. “My 
nine-year-old boy takes a man’s place.”—H. N. Evans, 
Lompoc, Cal. “Gives satisfaction in any kind of 
ground.”—H. D. Alien, Broken Straw, N. ¥. y 
@ man-saver.”—J. W. Lindsay, Oxford, Pa. 

We have scores of testimonials ke these. §peetal 
terms to agents. Write for booklet today. 


WONDER PLOW CO., 306 Factory St., St.Clalr, Mich. 


Cut Ensilage 


MACHINES ADAPTED , * 
TO THE WORK, 








EABY 
RUNNING 


The Baldwin and 
CGale-Baldwin Cutters 


for both ensilage and dry fodder are the modern, 
typical machines. Smooth, easy running and fast 
cutting distinguish them. Elevate to fill any silo, 
carry to right or left or straight away. Strong self- 
feed, cut four lengths, perfection safety devices. 
Sizes for band and power. White for catalog. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Illustrated Catalog, 112 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly In- 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
Detailed Descripcions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home a sent for four 
cents in stamps,which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


52 Lafayette Place, Marquette Building, 
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A Sinful Missionary. 
By Inez G. Thompson. 


PART I. 

For half an hour, Mrs Aiken had 
been chopping wood, but the pile she 
had accumulated was wofully' scant. 
she was a little woman and her weak 
only struck off siim, crooked 
splinters, or wedged the ax in a stub- 
born split. Nevertheless, she wiped her 
flushed face on her apron and dragging 
a fresh stick to the block set to work 
on it wearily, when suddenly her wrist 
wisted and the slanting blow dislodged 


rokes 


he piece of wood. One end flew up 
and the other slipped to the ground, 
Jjanding heavily on her foot. 


She gave a sharp little cry of distress 
down on the blieck, rocking 
forlornly to and fro. 
| hope it does hurt,” snapped a voice 
behind her. “I hope it hurts like—fury- 


nd sat 


erself 


on, There!” 
Mrs Aiken twisted about on the block, 
forgotten, her eyes round with 
tonishment, 
You!” she 
Jones!” 
I don’t care,” retorted the newcom- 
“T mean it. An’ I aint goin’ over 
here in the sun to sit an’ bake with 
1, jest to be sociable, neither. You 


ejaculated. “‘Why—Al- 


stop workin’ an’ come over onto the 
poreh in the shade. I want to talk.” 
It was characteristic of Mrs Aiken 
that she complied without a murmur. 
\ll her life she had “minded”? someone 
first her mother, then her masterful 


brothers and sisters, next her husband, 
i lastly her children. And when her 
obedience did not conflict with her duty 


these arbiters she yielded unques- 
tioningly to any other guidance. As 
a girl, Lucinda Aiken had possesed 


siderable prettiness of an unassum- 
ing sort, and Mrs Jones, who had been 
schoolmate in those fafrer days, con- 
sted the fresh, fair girl she remem- 


bered with the faded little woman in 
the secant calico gown, who subsided 
irily on the porch beside her. Yet 
allowed no trace of sympathy to 
ppear in her tone, 


Aint there men enough to chop what 
wood you want?” she demanded, acid- 
} “You aint no business gettin’ all 

up in this sun. I cin get hot an’ 

ot look as though I was goin’ to die, 
but you can’t.” , 
Mrs Aiken sighed, deprecatingly. 


I know it, Almiry, but th’ men’s all 
busy hayin’. Silas says th’ might not 
a fair day tomorrer. I s’pose I do 
ok terrible het up,—but you’n me’s 
different,” 
Mrs Jones cast a glance downward 
over her own plump person and felt a 
tle thrill of pardonable pride in her 
risp gown and neatly shod foot. The 


t 
care of her thriving household sat light- 
her and with increas- 
ng years she abandoned active duties, 

upervising her daughters and hired 
girl, and attending to the mysteries of 
conning preserving, with which 
fitted to cope. 
she assented, with a shade of 
reasm, “we cert’nly be some diff’rent, 
icindy,—an’ that’s what I’ve come to 
lk about. It'll take some time,” she 
ided, coolly, as Mrs Aiken glanced in 
dit the wood-pile, “so you 
‘t have no chance to chop wood.” 
he settled herself comfortably in 
rocking chair brought from the 
hen and slipped her sunbonnet back 


r on shoulders, 


and 
rhe “uione W 
Yes.” 


as 


irection of 


her shoulders. It framed her fresh, 
xd-natured face like a blue halo, 
d her hostess sighed involuntarily 


she contrasted her caller’s cool ap- 
rance with her own dishevelled con- 


tion, 


“You alluz liook so sorter comfort- 
able, Almiry,’ she said, in her plaintive 
voice, “I declare, I'm most ashamed 
to be settn’ out here side of you, lookin’ 
th’ way I do. But I used all th’ 
wood washin’ an’ gettin’ dinner, an’ th’ 
wan't none for supper,—an’ er course 
you know how ‘tis, hayin’ time, an’ 
th’ men’s hearty, an’—” 

“Why don’t you have an oil stove?” 
broke in Mrs Jones, impatiently. ‘You 
can get ’em real reasonable down to 
th’ village,—plenty big enough ter 
make tea an’ warm up anything on. 


Melviny’s got one with an oven con- 
trivance, an’ she says it bakes biscuit 


real well.” 
“Is that so?” asked Mrs Aiken, with 
Some show of animation. Then’ she 


drooped again, and fell to folding her 
apron listlessly. 
“I dunno, though,—I should be most 


EVENINGS 


afraid of their blowin’ up, or suthin’— 
can’t depend on ’em.” 

Mrs Jones swayed vigorously in her 
rocker. 

“Why wasn’t you to church yester- 
d’y?” she asked, abruptly. 

The flush returned to Mrs Aiken’s 
thin, worn face. 

“Well, now,—I cal’lated to go, Al- 
miry,—but I declare I wuz too beat out 
to walk,—an’ Silas said th’ hosses wuz 
too tired to take out,—an’ he said it 
wouldn’t be no harm to miss one day. 
I’m goin’ next Sund’y, rain or shine.” 

“T see him drivin’ past in th’ after- 
noon,” was the chilling reply. “He 
held up t’ talk with Calvin, and said 
he wuz goin’ ter th’ Brackettses, t’ 
look at er colt. Horses wasn’t so tired 
then, mebbe?” 

““N—no,” quavered her hostess, meek- 
ly. “‘Mebbe not.” 

There was a violent creak, and Mrs 
Jones’ chair described a _ semicircle, 
crushing the blue halo that fell under 
its rocker. 

“Lucindy Aiken,” she said, solemnly, 
“I’m giad them hosses wuz tired,— 
though it wouldn’t have hurt ’em, an’ 
you know it. It’s a blessed thing you 
didn’t go to meetin’—else you'd heard 
yourself spoke of in a way you might 
not hev liked. Spoke of from the pul- 
pit, too,—an’ by the minister.’ 

For a breath there was silence so 
complete that a cricket’s whirr near 
the porch struck on the ear like the rat- 
tle of a drum. Mrs Aiken’s face flushed 
crimson, then faded to grayish white, 
livened only by her eyes, not tired and 
apologetic now, but flashing fire. All 
the toil and pain of weary days made 
this rank injustice impossible to bear, 
and as she rose her small frame 
straightened and the years shriveled 
before the heat of her righteous indig- 
nation. Her voice was firm and her 
words clear cut. 

“I tak it fer granted, Alriiry Jones, 
that you come in friendliness. You've 
knowed me sence I wuz a girl, an’ if 
I've been spoke of by any livin’ soul in 
a wrongful manner, you jest speak up 
an’ tell me. I call on you to do it.” 

Three times, ineffectually, Mrs Jones 
tried to close her gaping jaws. Then, 
with a feeble gesture, she sank back, 
groping for words, 

“Wait a minute—good Lord!—of all 
the—well, I never thought to see you 
mad, Lucindy. Will you wait a min- 
ute? I'l tell you all about it. But 
will you sit down? Don’t go to snap- 
pin’ my head off, standin’ there like a 
frozen mummy,.—I never thought any- 
rile you,—sit 


thing or anybody could 
down,” 
Mrs Aiken sat on the edge of her 


chair, stiffly erect, and her icy silence 
still further discomfited her caller, who 
Gabbed excitedly at her damp forehead 
and caught up the halo for a fan. 

“Well, I never did! I'm glad to know 
you got some human feelin’ in you, 
even if I did most have a heart spasm, 
findin’ it out. Now, I set out to tell you 
decent but you've gone to work an’ 
got me all upset. Where was I. Oh, 
yes—don’t glare at me, I didn’t say it, 
but if it wasn’t you he meant, who 
could it ‘a’been?” 

She fanned a moment vigorously. 

“Well__dear me,—I’ll begin at th’ 
beginnin’. I went to church, as I wuz 
sayin’—there wuz quite a lot there, if 
it wuz dreadful hot; most all the ladies’ 
circle but you. It wuz so hot though, 
I most likely should er gone to sleep, 
if it hadn’t been for th’ sermon. Now, 
don’t you hurry me, or I can’t say a 
word, Th’ minister begun right at the 
beginnin’ to show he wuz dredful in 
earnest about somethin’. You know 
he’s a powerful convincin’ man when 
he gets all warmed up on a thing. They 
say he’s feelin’ it ’bout that revival 
preacher over to th’ Corners, preachin’ 
foreign missions, an’ all the folks driv- 
in’ over to hear him Sund’y evenin’s. 
But he spoke real nice of th’ ‘workers 
in far countries,’ an’ prayed that their 
hands might be upheld to th’ glory of 
th’ Lord. But when he begun to talk 
I tell you some of ’em set up. It wan’t 
what you could call a real orthodox 
sermon, but—well, anyway, pretty soon 
he switched off to tellin’ "bout th’ mis- 
sions we had near at home. ‘Pick first 
th’ beam from thine own eye,’ he says, 
‘thou hypocrite.’ An’ that’s where you 
come in, Lucindy.” 

She paused to take breath and calcu- 
late the effect of her words. Mrs Aiken 
winced, but said nothing. 

“He said,” went on the accusing 
voice, “that they wuz as many hypo- 
crites right in th’ church as anywheres, 


AT HOME 


He says that it’s ev’yyone’s duty to 
work out their own salvation, an’ that 
if we’re all the time bearin’ other folks- 
es’ burdens, that jest as likely as not 
it is makin ’em selfish an’ shirkin’. Now, 
you know, Lucindy, that’s jest what I 
told you ‘when you worked an’ slaved, 
an’ took them summer boarders last 
year to send Louise to that school. If 
she studied winters, that’s enough. She 
ought to be home, helpin’ you, an’ you 
know it. You've made her selfish.” 

Mrs Aiken urged her on with a wave 
of the hand. 

[To Be Concluded.] 


nadine ain 
A Dog ot Ye Olden Days. 
EDNA M, 
The following story is true, and was 
told me by my grandmother.I give it 
as nearly as possible in her own words: 
“My grandfather was one of the early 
pioneers, a soldier of the revolution. 
Amid the hardships of frontier life a 
watchful dog was a great help in driv- 
ing the herds, and guarding the flocks 
from the wild beasts, and in warning 
of the approach of Indians. 
“My grandfather had bought a large 


NYE. 


watchdog for the protection of his 
home and flock and herd. The dog's 
former owner had sickened and died 


at the Inn, and as no one knew whence 
the stranger came, the dog was sold 
to the highest bidder, and grandfather 
became his owner. He had been trained 
carefully by his dead master. He did 
not take kindly at first to his new 
home, but kindness won and the dog 
became very devoted and faithful. 
“Little Susan, the youngest of the 
family, was missing one day, and could 
not be found. ‘Seek her, Bruno,’ said 
my grandfather, showing him her lit- 


tle sunbonret. ‘Susie is lost, go find 
her!’ 
“Bruno sniffed the little bonnet and 


then was off. Circling round and round 
for a time he darted out of sight. Later 
his loud bark brought the anxious seek- 
ers. My father was in time to snatch 
little Susan from the very edge of a 
black hole where the water ran deep. 
Her apron was full of wild flowers and 
she was throwing them into the water 
and laughing with glee to see them 
sail away. 

“After this Bruno was 
caressed more than ever. And when in 
the course of the summer he _ saved 
them in an Indian attack by his timely 
warning and effective defense, he was 
almost worshiped. Certainly no other 
dog was loved more. 

“But poor Bruno, I am grieved to 
say, met a sad reward for the fulfill- 
ment of his duty. Grandfather's large 
flock of sheep, safely driven into the 
fold nightly, showed signs of great dis- 
turbance one morning, all trembling 
and panting and cuddling close together 
in one corner. It was found that one 
of the finest and fattest iambs was 
missing. The next night the same thing 
happened. On the following night the 
young men took their rifles and 
watched the night through with no sign 


petted and 


of alarm. Then grandfather watched 
with one of his sons. No disturbance 
occurred that night, save that Bruno 
growled ominously several times, 
watching the forest, which was very 


Once he bounded into the forest 
and was gone quite atime. I must add 
that Bruno had one peculiar charac- 
teristic—he barked but little, and never 
when engaging a foe. ‘Silent as Bru- 
no’ was a common saying. 

“The young men were called away the 
next day on pressing business, leaving 
grandfather to watch alone that night. 
Of course Bruno was with him. The 
night was nearly over and grandfather 
was weary. All being quiet, he went 
into thec-house, leaving Bruno alone on 
guard. The sun was shining when 
grandfather awoke. Hastening to the 
fold to see if all was well, what were 
his feelings to find the flock in one 
corner again, while ‘Billy,’ the veteran 
of the flock, lay dead, mangled and 
torn, within the inclosure. No Bruno 
was to be seen. 

“Grandfather whistled and called to 
him. From the back of the fold Bruno 
slowly came, with hanging head, and 
covered with bleod. A _ terrible sus- 
picion entered grandfather’s mind. The 
dog was the culprit himself! 

“*You black rascal!’ yelled grand- 
father in a rage. ‘So you have turned 
sheep killer!’ He leveled his old 
Queen’s Arm; the leaden bullet did not 
miss ite mark and Bruno fell, but crept 
wounded to his master’s feet, licked 


near. 
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them and looked up into his master’s 
face with a reproachful, pathetic gaze. 

“It broke grandfather’s heart. He did 
not fire again, nor did he dare go into 
the house, for he would be obliged to 
explain, and he felt he could not then. 
He quickly sprang over the fence back 
of the fold. What was his horror and 
remorse to come upon a large black 
bear dead and torn—Bruno had killed 
the bear! There were all the signs of 
the terrible fight. Grandfather went 
back to where the dog lay, sat down 
beside him and took Bruno’s head in 
his arms, weeping aloud. The dog was 
not dead. He opened his eyes and 
whined feebly, essaying to lick his 
hand. 

They carried Bruno into the house 
and tenderly tried to relieve his suffer- 
ings. It was found the ball had en- 
tered through the shoulder, shattering 
the blade. It was also found that the 
bear had broken some of Bruno’s ribs 
and one paw. Through careful nursing 
he recovered. But though he would 
guard the home, he would never after- 
ward touch a wild beast, for he con- 
sidered he ‘was punished for killing the 
bear. 
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for our Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
free to any one, 

You can find out how to save money in 
buying from us through our Mail-Order 
Department. 

It shows how we underprice Silks and 
Dress Goods and Linens and Cottons, and 
thousands of other things. 

It tells how we can undersell all com- 
petition, by being one of the largest importers 
of foreign goods in the United States, as 
well as one of largest buyers from home 
manufacturers, 

It is a handsome catalogue, something 
that you will not be ashamed to have lying 
around so that you can refer to it whenever 
you have occasion, 


Do you know that we prepay express, freight and 
postal charges to any point in the country East 
of the Mississippi river, on all purchases of 
$5.00 or more? 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Ag-iculturist Garden Contest. Com- 
— by G. BURNAP FISKE. Five thousand gar- 

enersallover America kepta daily record of the meth- 
ods and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. They 
represented all grades from the amall amateur to the 
professional market gardener. This unique book eum- 
marizes the most useful of all this expc«rience. Each 
man or woman hae definit> any ne is testing them 
by successful garden practice. e very difference 
in the conditions and methods constitutes the particu- 
lar value of the chapters, since readers every wh: re will 
find that some at least of the descriptions ere par- 
ticularly adapted to their needs. Most important of 
all, every line ie from actual experience. The result 
is a mine and treasure-house of garden practice. Care- 
ful editing has put this mass of expencnee into avail- 
able, ueeful nod fascinating form, The chapters tell 
the story of the contest, describe the grand prize gar- 
dener's methods, gardening for profit, good farm’ ger- 
dens, the home acre, town and city gardens, experi- 
mental gardening, methods under glass, success with 
specialties, rvize lowers and fruits, lessons from win- 
ners, success :n town or city, fertilized ag garden- 
ing by women, boys and girls, irri on, secrets. 

luetrated with many charts, sketches, etc., from 
7 inches, bound in cloth. 
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Fun in a Boy’s Camp. 


GARRETT WALL, 





CHOOL, 
books, 
everything 
ugreeuble 
left behind and 
forgotten for 
three weeks! 
Nothing to do or 
think about but 
fun, for the sea- 
shore Was our 
destination. 

The party con- 
ranging in age 
20 years. Six tents, a 
cook tent, mess tent, three small 
sleeping tents with about eight cots 
in each and the large general sleeping 
tent in which were 34 cots, completed 
the equipment. As few rules and reg- 
ulations as possible were laid down. 
The principal ones forbade smoking or 
swearing, required boys to be on time 
for all meals, or go without and wash 
dishes the next day and put 10 o’clock 
as the hour everyone should be in bed. 
Those out later washed dishes next day. 

To do the work around camp, wait 
on tables and wash dishes it was neces- 
sary to divide the c:mp into forms, 
each form consisting of eight boys, one 
of whem was appointed as leader. It 
was the leader’s duty to see that all 
work was done properly and at the 
right time. Each form had a number, 
and beginning with number 1, each in 
rotation was given a day in which to 
look after the camp work. 

The following partial list of supplies 
gives an idea how much 54 hungry boys 
can eat in 19 days: Two barrels flour, 
150 pounds butter, 250 pounds sugar, 250 
quarts milk, 150 pounds fish, two bush- 
els potatoes, one bushel onions, about 
250 pounds of meat and two crates of 
eggs. 

At dinner one day a bonfire was sug- 
gested and it was finally decided upon. 
it was to be the largest the residents 
had ever witnessed, and meant lots of 


studies, 
w ork, 
di s- 
to 


be 





of 
ten 


54 
to 


sisted boys 


from 


work for the whole camp. Every boy 
had to do his share in securing suffi- 
cient fuel. All the afternoon we col- 


branches, etc, and 
on 
the 


lected wood, barrels, 
before dark a hue pile was ready 
the beach. Oil “was poured over 
bottom of the pile. 

To make still more of an 
we organized a nightshirt parade. 


impression 
Di- 


rectly after supper we began preparing 
for the parade. Everything available 


about camp that would make a noise 
was confiscated. Cowbells, horns, tin 
cans, wash basins, dish pans, etc, were 








OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


everywhere. 3ut just 
was too tame for 


in evidence 
wearing a nightshirt 
the majority of the boys, who dressed 
up in old trousers and shirts, stuffed 
into various shapes by the help of ex- 
celsior and pillows. Each tried his best 
to outdo the others in his makeup, and 


more grotesque figures never were 
seen, 

After much difficulty the parade 
started; also the racket. All through 


the principal thoroughfare it marched. 


The residents received the boys with 
fireworks, beating of pans, gongs, red 
lishts, and anything that was handy. 


At the end of the last street the parade 
headed for the fire, when suddenly ali 
the beach was lighted up—the fire had 


been started! Breaking ranks we ran 
for the five. The townspeople gathered 
on the shore to watch. After burning 
briskly fer an hour the fire began slow- 
ly to subside. The boys, still in their 
strange costumes, gathered around the 


leader, and sang both college and popu- 


lar songs. 


Baseball naturally v one of the 
chief amusements of th? camp. Fish- 
ing was also one of the best sports. 
Long tramps through the woods, up the 
beach, and to nearby villages and 
towns, were frequent. Of course in 
such a camp with many small boys, 
little disputes were frequent. A set of 
boxing gloves was brought along for 
these occasions. If boys were caught 
fighting they were immediately taken 
into the large tent, the boxing gloves 
put on and the best man won, Half 
an hour later the same boys would be 
found together their diffevences forgot- 


ten. All disputes were settled thus, 


——————— 


When the Sweet Harvest Apples Are Ripe. 





Not infrequently much splendid fruit 


goes to waste on many farms. Here is 
an excellent illustration. The magnifi- 
cent Sweet Harvest apples shown in 
the illustration were grown in Sen- 
eca county, N_ Y. The owner did 
not have enough to pay him _ to 
ship them, consequently they were 
being fed to the hogs. It occur- 
red to Chester, the city Iad, who 


was spending a few weeks on the farm, 
that these luscious apples could be 
utilized to better advantage, than for 
hog feed. 

That night he had a consultation with 
his mother and sister Helen, and it was 
decided that the hogs would get no 
more of them. The next morning all 
hands set to work packing apples in 
neat baskets, and they were shipped 
to some of their city school friends who 
were less fortunate about getting into 


the country. It is needless to say that 
this kind and thoughtful act ‘will never 
be forgotten by the boys and girls who 
ate those apples. 


—_- 


Suggestion. 


HOWARD VY. 





SOUTHERLAND. 





Who hears the wind’s impassioned 
whispering 
Without a thought 


sound may mean, 


of what that 


Or sees the daisies brightening the 
green 
And is not victim to the charm of 
Spring? 
Who is it hears the careless wild bird 
sing 
In praise of dawn-burst, or the velvet 
sheen 
On leng lush grasses where the sun 
has been 
And is not filled with awe und wonder- 
ing? 
Who is so old, whose spirit’s lamp so 


dim 
As not to flicker when approaches him 
His soul’s fond idol, fairest of earth's 


fair? 
How, then, shall I, whose blood still 
races through 
My body's veins, not yearn at thought 
of you, 
And long to press my lips to your 
Gear hair? 


et en 

Fans on a Battlefield—After describ- 
ing a fierce morning’s battle, Frederick 
Palmer, wur correspondent for Collier’s 
Weekly, tells of the use of fans, as 
follows: ‘Some infantry reserves near- 
by were fanning themselves. To a 
Russian who had not tasted their fire 
these men might have seemed quite ef- 
feminate. The fans which the little 
men use to cool themselves on the 
march are presents from the emperor. 
On them is inscribed, in the handwrit- 
ing of the commander-in-chief of the 
army, Marquis Oyama, the words, ‘Do 
your best for your country!’ On a 
hot day a fan may beat up a breeze in 
front of a soldier's nose which will save 
him from succumbing.” 

T live on a farm of 21 acres and have 
two pigs, one horse, four head of cattle 
and about 30 chickens. I have been 
keeping an egg record for the last six 
months, with the following result: Feb- 
ruary 202, March 410, April 546, May 
462, June 405, July 379.—[R. H. Ken- 
nedy, Pennsylvania. 

It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A <A.” 
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My name on a 
lamp-chimney says, 
<¢Pay double for 
me; I give double 
light and don’t 
break.”? 

MACBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh, 
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Clapp’ s Ideal Steel Range 

is not 50 yer cent better than others. My superior location 
on Lake Erie, where iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, enables me to furnixh a@ TOP 
NOTCH Steel Range at a clean saving of $10 to @20. Send 
for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with or without 
reservoir, for city, town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 235 Lynn St., Toledo, Ohio. 
(PRACTICAL STOVE AND RANGE MAN 











ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 


MADE WITH 
’ Gearhart’s Improved 
KNITTER 


! by either knitting for the 
) trade or selling machines, 
Knits everything from 
homespun or factoryyarns 
equal to hand knitting, 

= also all sizes of hosiery, 

BIG MONEY SL withoutseams. ORIEBING 

FOR AGENTS. | S” made with nC 

ATTACHMENT, Aheadofall me . Vv Ban us 

at once for our catalogue and samples of work which exe 

plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 

Address, J. E. GEARHART & SON, Box 29, Clearfield, Pas 














There are other be- 

tween] the east and the west. 
But 

it is always well to secure 

best you can for 


Therefore 


You should bear in mind this re- 


railroads 


the 


the money. 





mark of an experienced traveler: 


** For the excellence of its tracks, the speed af 
sts trains, the safety and ts patrons, 
the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the 
number and importance of its cities, and the 
uniformly correct character of its service, the 
New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road ts not surpassed by any similer Institu- 
tion on either side of the Atlantic." 


omfort oft 


Send to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, a 2-cent 
stamp for a 53- -page illustrated Catalogue of the 
**Four-Track Series.” 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





























Compensation. 
ILLYRIA TURNER. 





Re glad, my heart, and sing thy song, 





Now, while the darkness hides the 
licht. 
The linnets, when the sun is bright, 
(‘aro] the same notes all day long, 
ut the songs that haunt and throb 
ind thrill 
The nightingale sings, in the darkness 





still. 


Chance for Young Women. 





How can farm life be made more at- 
tractive to young women? Here is a 
live vital topic of immediate and per- 
sonal concern to every one of our fem- 
Incidentally, we suspect 
quite as much concern 
young man on the farm who 
interest in his sister or some 
other fellow’s sister. 

Most young women have very pro- 
ouneed opinions on this topic of farm 
We want these opinions for the 
of others. Do you find the life 

ne? Why? What would you sug- 
to improve it? What does it lack? 
] y ¢ that lack best be supplied? 
nn natter how small and seemingly 
vial a suggestion you can offer, let 

us have it. 
t are your daily perplexities? If 
you cannot suggest ways of improve- 
ment tell us what you find objection- 


readers. 
it 


ine 


that is of 
very 


has an 


I efit 


an 


in farm life, what features seem 

to you to make it a harder life than 
other women iead. Perhaps someone 
else will suggest the remedy. If you are 
of those who believe with us that it 
should be the ideal life write us 
what makes it so, What you or 

rs have done to make it so, how you 


} e lessened the labor, overcome the 
( culties, made the most of its oppor- 
1 ties—in short, just what it is that 
} s farm life attractive to you. 
want especially to.hear from 
ng women, from those who have 
finished school and are about to 
( le the momentous question as to 
ether they will stick to the home 
n or seek employment in town or 
from those who have decided in 
of the farm and are helping 
r or perhaps already have homes 
For the best articles on 


l the 








of their own, 
topic, “The farm Home for 
Women,” written by a young woman 
der 25 years of age, we will give 
$2 in cash; for the second best, $1. Only 
se manuscripts having stamps in- 
ised will be returned. Write plainly 
one side only of a sheet of paper. 
Make your article as long or as short 
you please, The suggestions con- 
tnined will count, not the length or the 
v in which the article is written. 
This contest will close November 1. 
Address Household Editor, this office. 

et ja 
Company Manners. 
EVANGELINE, 

A story is told of a family of Nan- 
ket fisher folk who never allowed 
their children to look into the mirror, 
hich was kept locked in a big chest. 


(‘ne day the children got possession of 
e forbidden looking glass and peering 
nto it were so frightened at their own 
nkempt visages that they’ ran away 
reaming. 
How. much 
Puritan folks 
their faces every 


these little 
been allowed to look at 
day that, discerning 
their plain features, they might know 

st how to improve and ameliorat? 
them. So it is well for us not only to 
ook at ourselves as “others see us,” 
but inte ourselves as none but ourselves 
can do, and detect the irregularities of 


better had 


our characters which can be rubbed 
down, the discolroations which can be 
rubbed off. 


I am reminded of a woman who lived 
neighbor to us many years ago. Often 
iid I her scolding her children, 
haking them amd whipping them. At 
the alick of the front gate I’ve seen 
her turn with a suave smile and a seft 
word to greet the visitor who chanced 
in. She was a hard working woman, I 
know, and werried and anxious about 
many things, I presume. No doubt she 
loved her children, but the unbecoming- 
the unfairness of her behavior 
toward’ them must some time have im- 
pressed them as it did me, child that I 
was. The pity of it was not that this 


see 


ness, 


woman had company manners, but that 
having them she did not use them in 
her own family. 

How 


often we fuss and fume and 





and grumble. We are nervous, 
we declare. We are not—we are irrit- 
able and cross. We are doing ourselves 
more injury than anyone else can do us. 

A friend had been advised to wind the 
clock up tight, then slip the cog and 
presto! the clock would clean itself. 

“And?” I asked, 

“And,” he continued, “I swept up the 
clock in a dust pan—all that I could 
find of it.” 

So it is with many a housekeeper; she 
keeps herself wound up to the highest 
pitch and then she lets herself go, and 
—well, she is gathered up by and by, a 
nervous wreck and laid away in her 
coffin just because she kept her com- 
pany manners shut up in the parlor 
with the curtains tight drawn. 
a 


Heart-to-Heart Talk with Boys. 


FRANK STEVENS, 


scold 





I wish to have a heart-to-heart talk 
with farm boys about the mistaken 
idea they have of leaving the old home- 
stead for the city. You were born and 
brought up on the farm and should 
thank God for this. You have net 
been subjected to temptations that the 
city youth encounters every day. You 
have strength of body and peace of 
mind that do not come to the average 
city youth. Some of you have parents 
growing old and they cannot think of 
your leaving the farm and family cir- 
cle where you have been so happy to- 
gether. 

Boys, stay on the old farm, Wages 
are better in the country than the city 


and expenses are less. Farmers, as a 
rule, are the best paymasters in the 
world. 


I will not say every man born on the 
farm should stay there, for many of 
our great men came from the farm 
and we could not have prospered as 
a nation without their leadership. But 


the average farmer boy will lead a 
more contented, better life on the old 
homestead. 

a 





The Aiinister’s Chickins. 


CHARLES LEE SLEIGHT. 





When the minister and his wife came 
from the city to Mannerville, they were 
presented with a hen and brood of 
chickens hatched from ordinary farm- 
yard eggs. Three of the chickens died 
in infancy, the month of May that year 
being cold and wet, and in a few weeks 
the hen happened to meet her former 
spouse and immediately walked off 
with him arm in arm and nevermore 
returned. But the remaining nine 
chickens thrived wonderfully, for they 
were reared strictly according to the 
teaching of a book on poultry raising. 

The neighbors smiled, as neighbors 
will when hearing of something out of 
the beaten track. ‘“‘Raising chickens by 
a book!” they exclaimed. But the min- 
ister and his wife, remembering that 
“he laughs best who laughs last,” qui- 
etly kept on working by the book. 

At the proper time they selected the 
most promising of the four roosters and 
exchanged the others for undersized 
pullets, the three roosters peing taken 
away at night in a closed box. One of 
them, a little fellow with a crooked 
breastbone, had been nicknamed 
Specky, and the very next afternoon 
the minister’s wife happened to be 
glancing out of the window, when she 
suddenly exclaimed, “Bless my soul! 
Here’s Specky!"”" Homesick and hun- 
ery, having refused to eat a morsel at 
his new home, he had found his way 
back, and that proved that some chick- 
ens are not so dumb as some folks say. 
Were this an imaginary narrative, we 
should state that Specky was retained, 
but the fact is that the minister was 
raising chickens by a book, and as the 
book said to get rid of deformed ones, 
Specky was returned to nis new owner. 

The three new pullets soon caught up 
with the others in size and beauty. 
When cold weather came, they were 
all domiciled in a snug, warm hen- 
house, capable of proper’ ventilation. 
Morning and noon they were fed on 
warm Indian meal mush_ containing 
cayenne pepper, and at night on whole 


corn. Their drinking water was also 
warm and clean. These things. with 
other necessaries suggested y the 


book, soon bore fruit—hen fruit. 

When not quite six months old the 
pullets began laying. Then it was the 
minister’s turn to smile, and the neigh- 
bors’ turn to view the matter seriously. 


AROUND THE TABLE 


None of the latter had ever had coo: {ipa ememmaeaies 





May chickens lay early in November, 
and if a greenhorn of a minister could 
accomplish such a feat “by a book,” 
why, there must be something in it, 
And there was. Those nine chickens 
soon paid for their keep, and were net- 
ting their owners a get-rich-quick rate 
of interest on their par value. 

The second time that the minister 
smiled was when Dandy Pat’s spurs 
were full grown. Dandy Pat was the 
rooster, so called because his crow was 
an exact reproduction of the first line 
of an old popular song, “I’m Dandy Pat, 
i-oh!” And he was a dandy, with yel- 
low legs, black body, iridiscent wings 
and tail, bright red double comb, gol- 
den neck and tremendous spurs. One 
day the minister heard a commotion in 
the yard, and looking out saw Dandy 
Pat engaged in fisticuffs with the game 
cock of the little old bachelor who lived 
next door. The minister caught a 
glimpse of his neighbor with an expec- 
tant grin on his face, peeping through 
a window, so the minister also peeped, 
and prepared to rescue his pet if neces- 
sary. For a time it was a drawn bat- 
tle, but presently the game cock was 
driven across the lane clear into his 
own yard, and Dandy Pat sang tri- 
umphantly, “I’m Dandy Pat, i-oh-h-h!” 

Once again the minister and his wife 
smiled when, a year later, as they were 
ready to return to town, a neighbor 
said to them, “I want to buy all your 
pullets.”” ‘‘You’re too late,” was the 
reply; “‘they are already bespoken.” 

This narrative is true, for I am the 
minister. Farmers have often said to 
me, “Chickens don't pay.” But surely 
if I could make them pay a good profit 
when eggs retailed for a few days only 
as high as 30 cents a dozen, any intelli- 
gent farmer could accomplish a better 
result with eggs selling, as they were 
for weeks last winter, at 45 cents. 
Chickens pay well when “raised by a 
book.” 





—$<————___. 


Athletic Aunt Lizzie—Well, sisters, 
I hope you are all busy, raising chick- 
ens, selling lots of eggs and dividing 
the money so that when the greater 
crops are harvested your husbands will 
remember your generosity and divide 
with you. With the line of small fruits 
which follow the nice pieplant in the 
spring, strawberries, black and_ red 
raspberries, blackberries, cherries and 
several kinds of plums, we are kept 
busy at home planning for the winter 


months. One day I saw some very 
large poles in the back yard and 
asked my husband where h& was 


going to drive fence posts. He replied, 
“These are bean poles.” I told him he 


would surely have to climb them to 
pick the beans. He said that would be 
my job. If I should not meet 


with you this winter at the Table, you 
will understand that I have been un- 
successful, as I shall get a great tumble 
if I fall from such bean posts.—[Aunt 
Lizzie, 


Your Advice Requested—Wanteda: 
Some suggestions and advice about 
reading; good, hard, absorbing read- 
ing, that will require the expenditure 
of some mental labor, and when done, 
will leave the satisfactory sense of 
something that is worth while having 
been accomplished. Name books that 
have been found helpful. Suggest lines 
of work that could be pursued during 
the coming winter by a reader who 
has access to a town library of some 
2000 volumes. Given, a man or woman 
who desires to know the best that has 
been thought and said in the world, but 
who can spend only from $2 to $ a 
year for books, name the first eight 
or ten books that should be purchased 
to give present and lasting profit and 
pleasure and to form the nucleus of 
a book collection of permanent value.— 
[Janet Alexander. 





It works like magic, if you state In 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from_ ractice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India Missionary, the for- 
mular of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
a anent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung fons; 
also a positiveand radical cure for Nervous Debility, 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 


wonde ve powerstin thousands of cases ind 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free 
of cha to all who wish it, this recipe. with .ull 


re 
directions for prenaring and using. Sent by mail, 
by addressing. with ste naming this grver, 
J] . 


Rochester, N. 
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NEW UNDERWEAR IDEA. 


People N arm 
we Mey Re wing ba 

The readiness of the people of the United 
States to welcome a new idea has found fresh 
illustration in the reception accorded the new 
Style of underwear which is,having such an 
unusual sale. It is called Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece Underwear. 

This underwear has the peculiarity that its 
name implies, combining an elastic rib on one 
side with a soft fleece on the other. The fleece 
absorbs the heat, while the rib, yielding to 
every motion, allows it to escape slowly, thus 
affording protection against chills and colds, 

The laundry test has never failed to prove 
Vellastic Utica Ribbed Fleece a durable and 
unshrinking fabric. 

The women’s garments are tastefully made, 
of full length and close-fitting. The men’s 
garments are equal in every respect to the 
women’s, Both are fifty cents a garment. 

The children’s garments—pants, vests and 
union suits—are 
models of sense. 





QO All sizes are 
twenty-five cents 
the separate gar- 
ment, fifty cents 
the union suit. 

The trademark, 
Vellastic Utica 
Ribbed Fleece, is 
sewed on every 
garment. 





Made under Fabric 
Pat.603164 Apr.26'98 





You See It 


No magic about it except 
the magic of easy shaving. Note 
well the form and take no sub- 
stitute for 


Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


It’s rich creamy lather makes 
light work of shaving men with 
strong, wiry beards. 


The only Soap fit for the face,” 
Sold Throughout the World, 


Want to try it? We will gladly mail you a 
trial tablet if you will send us a two cent 
stamp to pay postage, and mention this paper. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 








SAVE Ye your FUEL 
BY UstIne THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace, Price from $2 to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

35 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 








% Instead of A: 


ONEY now drawing 4 per cent 
oun be safely reinvested through 
this Cc.mpany at 5 per ecnt—.nereas- 
ing the income 25 per cent. Conserv- 
ative investor will appreciate a 
plan affording all the security and 
626 upward, profit without the annoyance of in- 
withdra 





wable on § dividual mortage loans. 

0 days’ notice. Deseription of metho. names of 
Investments bear | ™*"Y patrons, and all desired in- 
earnings from day formation on request. 
received to day § Assets, + + «© $1,700,000 
.——— b Serplus and Profits, . $160,000 
New York Bark. ‘Industrial Savings and Lom Co., 








ing Department. 1188 Broadway, New York. 


TELEPHONES 


Full information. Easy to build your 
own lines. Write to-day. 
THE NORTH ELECTRIC CO., 
173°St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
rial 





ADVERTISERS on Edito Page. 





















if they will not buy you an 0. K, Washing Machine. 


Any Eight Year Old Boy or Girl Gan Run It 





work and dves away with wash day backaches, The only 
Rotary Washer with revolving steel ball gearing, It runs 
very easily, almost noiseless. The O. K. declares fifty-two 
dividendsa year, payable every wash day. We urge that 
you see the O. K. at your local dealer’s store. If he does 
not handle it, send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied with one. Wringer box on every machine, 


H. F. Brammer Mfg. Go., 1446 Rockingham Road, Bavenport, Ia, 


FSET FS RT LST eT ERENT PN een 





does the work quicker, but- § 

Ohe ter and much easier than any § 
other washing machine on 
the market. 


while you hang up the clothes, Saves lots af time and hard 











: | Per 109 for Distribufing Samples of Wash 
$8 Po idiva Sendée. stamp. A.W.8COTT. Cohoee,M. 





Absolutely cured, Neverto return, 

A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magi*, 

| Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
joes Dt.£.M.Botot. Box 590, Auqusta,Me. 





PAT 


W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


N T Ss highest references. | 


and future life. Prof, 


waa mere VOUR FORTUNE TOLD 


Send date of birth, address and four cents in stamps 
and I will send a Vee picture of your past, preset 
eda, Dept.Z, Danbury,Conn. 








: Send for ** THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senior Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com.of Patents. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaldsoa & Spear, Washington, D.C, 


and ASTHM 


Write at once for it, to 


] 
| Prompt relief. Cause removed. 
ae HAY FEVER Symptoms never return. A com- 
plete and permanent constitu. 


tional CURE. Book J Free. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 











$100,000 


in Cash for Self-Help for Deserv- 


ing Persons or Purposes 


wy 
Available for Scholarships in any Educational Institu- 
tion anywhere in the World, for any form of Self- 
Improvement, or for any Good Cause or Worthy Purpose 








of a boy or girl who is struggling for an education, and 
Do You Know who is worthy of help? : 


Or a young man er young woman of promise whose best development 
and success are hampered by want of means? 


Or an adult who only needs some special training to make him or_her 
successful? 

Or does your minister need a vacation trip, or a special course of lectures 
or study? Would your favorite teacher be benefited by some such _oppor- 
tunity ? Do you know of someone else who needs help to self-help? Do you 
want to raise money for your church, school, charity, lodge, society, or for 
any other good purpose? 


Do you want to help toward any of the above objects WITHOUT EX- 
TRA EXPENSE TO YOURSELF? 


If so write me name and address of party or purpose yeu would like to 
have assisted, state briefly why, and give your own name and address in full. 
I will gladly take up the matter with you, but more especially with the 
individual you recommend as worthy of this opportunity. 


f assistance toward any form of self- 
If You Yourself Are Worthy ieeprovensent, and are WILLING TO 


TRY TO HELP YOURSELF, especially with the co-operation of others, 
write me briefly what youdesire to accomplish. Also send for reference, the 
name and address of at least one responsible person (better, two or three) who 
can peoety to your character and who is interested to see you geton nthe 
world. 


I will cheerfully co-operate with any individual of any age who wants to 
make some money for any purpose whatever (ample compensation for lepit- 
imate endeaver) and who is ready and eager for a chance to help himself or 
herself onward and upward, but it is useless for ‘‘the other kind” to apply. 


siastically to those who would like to help some worthy 
person or purpose, even if they may not be able to do this from their own 


My Proposition is one that commends itself unreservedly and enthu- 


pocket. Still more does my plan appeal to every one of either sex and of any 
age or location, who is ready to at least try to help themselves acquire @ 
competency. The plan is fully endorsed by American Agrioulturist. 
Write at once (mention that you saw this adv. in American Agriculturist), 
enclosing @2c stamp. Apply by mailonly. Address 


HELP FOR SELF-HELP, sppiveriep, Mass. 














THE SEWING ROOM 


For the Home Seamstress. 





So many inquiries for paiterns for 
boys’ suits have been received, that 
special care has been taken to originate 
a neat, pleasing pattern for a suit for 
boys five to 12 years of age. Below in 
these columns will be found a Norfolk 
suit which is in the hight of style and 
which can be easily made at home, 

LADIES’ LINGERIE HAT, 


No 61983—Dame Fashion evolved an 
idea this past summer for which she 1s 
to be congratulated; and that is the 
lingerie hats. They are made of the 





No 6193—Ladies’ 
size. 


lingerie hat, one 


most expensive embroidery and lace 
and worn with the most elaborate cos- 
tumes, and they are made of daintily 
figured dimity at 10 cents a yard to 
match the dress. They are not only a 
thing of beauty but of practical use for 
one can wash and iron these hats so 
that they look as though they had just 
come from a Fifth avenue milliner. 
Many of the dressier hats are trimmed 
with a bunch of roses or perhaps a 
black velvet bow with long ends is 
jauntily set under the Tam O’Shanter 








No 4460—Boy’s Norfolk suit, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 12 years. 


crown in the front. For the wash hats 
one uses featherbone for the foundation 
but the wire frames may be bought al- 
ready shaped for a mere nothing. The 
hats are simply tacked to the frame 
and are easily removed when it be- 


The Home Dressmaker 






comes necessary to launder the hat. 
The hats are so easily made and re- 
quire so little material that one can 
make a dozen at home for what one 
would cost already made. These may 
be as simple or elaborate as the purse 
and taste dictate. They come in one 
size. 
BOYS’ NORFOLK SUIT. 

No 4460—In the design shown here, 
we present a neat and stylish suit for 
the young school boy. It is a very 
simple matter to make this suit from 
the pattern and it requires no great 
amount of skill. The belt is arrange 
on the waist under the straps. The 
pleats are left free where the belt is 
passed under. The materials most rec- 
ommended for a suit of this kind are 
serge and cheviot, but the design is well 
developed in any of the materials used 
in boys clothing. 

LADIES’ COSTUME. 

Nos 6119-6120—In the charming waist 
shown we have the same pretty quaint. 
ness that distinguishes all the season's 
styles. The shirred bodice, which is 
quite full, is attached to the yoke and 








No 6119—Waist for costume, 32, 34, 36, 


38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 
No 6120—Skirt for costume, 20, 22, 24, 


26, 28 and 30-inch waist. 


blouses slightly over a high girdle belt. 
The sleeve is the newest, contributing 
a most attractive feature to the waist. 
It is shirred on the inner side, thus 
taking up extra length there, and giv- 
ing a full round pouching to the outer 
part. It is attached to a deep cuff at 
the lower edge, while the upper part 
is shirred to match the waist. 

The skirt, No 6120, is one of the sea- 
son’s new styles. While it is full 
and in seven-gore style, the shaping 
is so cleverly handled that there is no 
presence of gores in the made-up gar- 
ment. It is worn over a foundation 
skirt, which may be of lawn or of silk. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 

ia a Rihana 

Uses for Washable Paper—A roll of 
washable paper, usually sold for kitch- 
ens, bathrooms, etc, will prove a great 
labor saver if used rightly. It may be 
used over the tablecloth at the chil- 
dren’s places, back of washstands to 
save the wall paper, or back of the 
kitchen table or bread shelves where 
water is liable to be splashed. It comes 
in very neat, dainty designs, and is 
worth far more than the moderate price 
asked.--[Fannie W. Carnes. 














The Housekeeper on the Skirmish Line. 


CELIA EB. CRUSMER, 


During September prepare for the 
semi-annual cleaning, sewing and the 
preserving and pickling, and get things 
into line for the winter season. There 
are yet many warm days this month, 
but with the cool mornings and even- 
ings the housekeeper begins to think of 
heavier clothing and other changes 
made necessary by the approach of 


winter. It is, of course, too early to 
clean house, but preliminary work 
saves much time, strength an@ trou- 


ble when the actual tussle begins. The 
woman who has cleaned closets and 
cupbaards, regulated the sewing room 
and looked over the contents of trunks 
and boxes, will give a sigh of relief 
that they are out of the way before 
the heavier work begins. 

Probably the first fall work will be 
the family sewing. The wise house- 
keeper will make a careful study of the 
needs of her eewing room. The sewing 
machine should be carefuly cleaned and 
oiled, the cutting table should be got 
in readiness and shears and scissors 
sharpened. Gowns to be made over 
should be ripped, sponged and pressed, 


rolls of pieces and trimmings sorted 
and laid ciose at hand, patterns and 
swetches brought forth ready for use. 
A list should be made of all necessary 
supplies, such as thimbles, scissors, 


traving wheel, French chalk, pins, nee- 
di«, both for machine and hand sew- 
ing, thread and sewing silk, basting 
cotton, seam binding, skirt braids, can- 
vas, linings and featherbone. Another 
good plan is to make out a list of gar- 
ments which will be required by each 
member of the family. Take an in- 
ventory of the dresses and materials 
on hand, and talk over styles, fabrics, 
etc, and make a list of what is needed 
to begin work. 

September is a good time to plan 
the housecleaning. Closets, chests, 
trunks and boxes should be laoked over, 
cleaned, and their contents righted. To 
have this part of the work all done 
before the actual housecleaning takes 
place is to rob that performance of half 
jts terrors, The special needs of any 
department of the household are usual- 
ly brought to light in such overhaul- 
ing of closets, and it is well to make 
a list of all such wants for future ref- 
erence. This is a good time to make 
shoebags, cases of cotton flannels for 
silver not in daily use, bags made of 
cheesecloth or stikoline for holding lav- 
ender to be used in the linen closet, 
trunks and boxes, individual laundry 
bags of cretonne or ticking to be hung 
in each bedroom, etc. 

Cleaning of curtains is also another 
part of housecleaning that may be done 


beforehand. One day mav be given to 
polishing the silver, thus eliminating 
this piece of work from the ourdens of 
actual housecleaning. If the house- 
keeper has a leaning toward window 


gardening, now is the time to begin her 
labors in this direction. Plants will 
hive to be potted for the house, of 
course, and brought in. <A pot of nas- 
turtiums, if the seeds are planted now, 
will delight the eye on a cold winter 


morning, when the thermometer is be- 
low freezing. A box of lettuce and a 
pot of parsley should not be forgotten 


for the kitchen window, while the fall 
“gardening” is going on. 

These are not the only ways in which 
one may prepare for fall work, but the 
suggestions given here will bring others 
to mind according to the needs of in- 
dividual households, It Is a good max- 
im that runs, “In time of peace pre- 
pare for war,” and applied to house- 


keeping means the preparation for 

heavy work while duties are light and 

one’s strength untaxed. 
ee 


A Bushel of Crab Apples. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 


From a bushel of transcendent crabs 
I made the following delicious goodies: 
Twenty-six glasses of jelly, 2% gals 
butter and five quarts preserves, 


The apples were carefully looked over, 
the perfect ones being put aside for 
preserves. The others were washed 
and cut in halves, the cores that were 
faulty were cut out and all bad specks 
and rot. The good halves and pieces 
Were put in the preserving pan with 
6 qts water. When cooked until the 
apples were soft (not mushy), all the 
Juice that could be was dipped out and 


MOTHERS AND 


poured fn the jelly bag, then the apples { 


were put in the bag and hung up to 
drip. 

The pulp was not pressed any. The 
juice was measured, and after boiling 
20 minutes and being skimmed, an 
equal quantity of sugar was added. 
This was boiled hard for 15 minutes, 
then poured into glasses.The pulp was 
then pressed through a aire sieve, and 
two-thirds as much sugar as pulp was 
stirred in. The mass was constantly 
stirred, and cooked for 25 or 30 minutes. 
When almost done, ground cinnamon 
was added. As to the amount of cinna- 
mon to use, one must consult individual 
taste. We don’t like muck. The butter 
was put intq jars and sealed up. This 
makes a very stiff butter, almost mar- 
malade, 

A thick syrup was made of sugar and 
enough water to prevent the sugar 
scorching. For 5 qts of preserves I used 
7 pts sugar and 2 pts water. Into this 
Syrup drop whole crabs, cook until ten- 
der, remove into jars with a skimmer, 
and so continue until all the apples are 
cooked. Drain out all the juice that is 
in the jars, cook the syrup down as 
thick as possible without scorching, 
pour over the crabs, and seal up. This 
makes a delicious rich preserve. 

I used a muslin flour sack to strain 
the juice through and a homemade wire 
sieve to press the pulp through; a sieve 
made of screen wire, the frame a large 
cheese box. One gan make & much 
stronger sieve than the bought ones 
are, and I like them better than colan- 
ders. 

The jelly is of beautiful color and de- 
licious flavor. Wild crabs would make 
almost as delicious eating, but the color 
would not be as nice, and perhaps the 
butter and jelly would be rather tart 
unless a larger proportion of sugar was 
added. Granulated sugar makes a 
clearer jelly and better preserves than 
other sugar will. The juice should be 
boiled and well skimmed before adding 
sugar, then as soon as the sugar is dis- 
solved, skim again, bring to a boil as 
s00n as possible, and boil hard untIl 
done. If one has juice from tart apples, 
1 pt juice to1 gal butter, the butter will 
not be so insipid, 


-— 


For Pickling Time. 


VIRGINIA EARL. 








At this season of the year, when 
every farmer's wife and some not living 
on farms, find the time between day- 
light and darkness scarcely sufficient 
for the pickling, canning and drying 
that must be done now if at all, some 
timely suggestions might come handy 
and the following recipes relieve the 
monotony of the every day bill of fare. 

Sour Cucumber Pickles: This recipe 
is very simple to make and the pickles 
can be kept in any ordinary open jar 
for two years if desired. Wash the cu- 
cumbers and place in a brine that will 
bear up an egg, leaving them 24 hours, 
then remove and cover them with boil- 
ing water, letting it stand until cold. 
In preparing your vinegar take 1 gal 
cider vinegar, 1 teacup salt and 1 table- 
spoon of alum. Put in your cucumbers 
and your pickles are made, 

Sweet Cucumber Pickle: Choose 
large green cucumbers, wash and place 
in a brine that will bear up an egg, 
leaving them three days, then remove 
to a clear water, letting stand three 
days. For the vinegar, for 7 Ibs fruit, 
use 3 lbs sugar, 3 qts cider vinegar, 
1 ounce each cinnamon, allspice and 
celery seed with a small piece of alum, 
Heat the vinegar and turn on cucum- 
bers for three mornings, when they are 
ready for use. 

Mustard Pickle: One quart large cu- 
cumbers cut in medium sized chunks, 
1 qt small cucumbers, 1 qt sliced to- 
matoes, 1 qt cauliflower cut in chunks. 
Put in a weak brine for 24 hours, then 
seald in the same brine and drain sev- 
eral hours. For the vinegar take 2 qts 
best vinegar, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup flour, 
6 tablespoons mustard, 1 tablespoon 
tumeric, 1 tablespoon celery seed, Cook 
until thick and turn over pickles hot. 

If none of the readers have ever tried 
tomato mincemeat, I wish they would 
try the following rule: One peck green 
tomatoes chopped, 2 Ibs raisins seeded 
and chopped, 2 lbs brown sugar, juice 
and grated rind of 2 lemons, 2 table- 
spoons cinnamon, 2-3 tablespoon cloves, 
2-3 tablespoon allspice, 1 tablespoon 
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/ : sine ve pe sss 


Keep the refrigerator clean. 
water, a cake of Ivory Soap and a clean 
scrubbing brush. Scrub the sides, cor- 
ners, cracks, outlet pipes and drip cup. 
Rinse with cold water and wipe dry. 
Because of its purity Ivory Soap cleanses 
thoroughly, rinses entirely away and 
leaves not the slightest odor. 


99%~ Per Cent. Pure. 








Use hot 





























salt, 1 pt vinegar, Boil tomatoes, sugar 
and vinegar three hours, adding re- 
maining ingredients 20 minutes before 
done. Put in fruit cans for future use. 


Hints on Preserve Making—How 
often does one hear the vexed question 
asked, “How can I prevent mold ap- 
pearing On my preserves?” Such a 
state is most aggravating after all 
one’s labor and expense of obtaining 
sugar, fruit, etc. Many things have been 
tried, some women tying down the pre- 
serve while hot, others say that if you 
dip paper in brandy and place on top 
of preserve before covering it will keep 
for years. Better than these plans is a 
very good and sure way of preventing 
mold practiced by an old Scotch woman 
who knows what she is about, Simply 
pour a little good glycerine om the sur- 
face and mold will be a thing of the 
past.—[Mrs E, M. Williams, 


— 


Sweet Cider Jelly—One quart sweet 
cider, 1 qt sugar. Heat the cider to 
boiling point in your kettle, also heat 
sugar in oven. When cider is ready to 
boii add sugar; let boil again and skim, 
then boil until, py cooling a little, you 
find {ft solid enough, when pour into 
tumblers.—[Mrs F. S. Truesdell. 
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FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook 
Trowbridge. $1.00 


Home Pork Making 
OreW.. Fulton. $0.50 


The Ice Crop 
7. L. Hiles. $1.00 


ORANGE Jupp ComPANY., 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
| Marauette Building, Chieago, IL 
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———New—4 
POULTRY BOOKS 


Poultry Architectur 
©. BFISKE. en 


Poultry A Htances 4 pentineh, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





Marquette Building, Chicaga. Ti. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


EVEN AN EDUCATION 


a IS INCOMPLETE | 
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Do you wish to 





WITHOUT A 












attend the 





























SPOTLESS TOWN 
DISTRICT 
SCHOOL ? 


It has eleven 


classes all set forth WAV 
iil i 


SPELLING i 


1 Pityon enough, no doubt ‘twould be v 
If you spelled “cleanliness” with C; 
But a better way to spell itl know,— 
Just S-A-P-O-L-I-O. 
For that famed soap doth work a spell 


And leads to Cleanliness so well 


That all pronounce the two the same — 


in a little pamphlet 





which we send to 





any address on 


receipt of a 2-cent 







stamp. 


THE ALPHABET 





SPELLING Identical meaning though different name. 
READING 
PUNCTUATION The Alphabet is the ledder by which men 
have climbed to all forms of learning. How hard it was 
ARITHMETIC at first, when there was no writing but by rough pictures. 
Ages passed and the signs first signified the thing, later 
GEOGRAPHY signified the name, and at last the sound. For many 
ages they were mingled, and students who tried to read 
HISTORY the Egyptian and Babylonian records, failed, until it was 
discovered that picture-signs, name-signs and word-signs 
were all mixed in the same word. The reading of these 
PHYSIOLOGY records seems like a miracle, but everything is possible 
to the studious worker. 
MUSIC Writing is a mystery to the savage. An Indian was 
given four loaves of bread to carry to a nearby mission. 
ALGEBRA He ate one, but the missionary said: “The paper says 
there were four.” When the same Indian was again sent 
SHORTHAND on such an errand, he ate one of the loaves as before, 
but wisely put the paper under a stone, so that it could 
not see him do it! 
all have such A later story tells of almost equal innocence. An Irish 
; ; boy was carrying a rabbit in a bag to a clergyman whose 
hints as are given address he had in his pocKet. Bunnie jumped out of the 
bag and ran. For a moment the lad stood confused—puz- 
on the centre of zled—and then light seemed to dawn on his mind as he 
cried out in derision, “Run, ye little beggar, run, but ye 
this page. haven't got the address.” 











It scours and polishes, 
cleans and 
renovates, till old 
things look new, 
and homes grow 
bright in spite 


of shadows 


and difficulties, 


It promotes 
self-respect, and 
improves not the 
surroundings alone J 

but the very} character 
of the home 


builder. 


It has a missfon 
—a high one— 
to make home happy 
and the family 


contented. 


Many a discord and 
even a divorce 
has arisen from 

indifference 


to cleanliness. 


If you wish to rise 
in the family 
and in 
the social life— 


USE SAPOLIO. 








BUY YouR SAPOL|O AT THE STORE 











Send a 


2-cent orm J and your address to 
“Sapolio, New York Cit 


¥, er the pamphlet 














